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PRTEFACE. 


The Land of Burns comprises all the localities identihed with the Life 
and Writings of the Scottish Poet, including the richest scenery and the 
most picturesque features of his country. It embraces vie^^s of the “banks 
and braes ” of the sweetest streams and the noblest rivers in the land : the 
Doon, the Ayr, the Lugar, the Girvan, the Irvine, the Afton, the Coil, the 
Feal, the Logan, the Cessnock, the Nitli, the Cluden, the Clyde, tlie Forth, 
the Devon, the Tay, the Moncss, the Bruar, &c, &c. Thus whilst it forms 
a delightful appendage to the immortal writings of the peasant Bard, it 
offers also a unique and very complete series of the Landscape Beauties 
OF Scotland. 

The Illustrations are from Paintings by a Scottish Artist, one intimately 
acquainted with the subjects he has depicted, and alive to all the poetical 
and classic interest which attaches to them. Portraits of the Poet, and of 
individuals connected witli him by personal Intimacy, or by association 
with his muse, have been copied, by permission, from authentic and valu- 
able originals, existing in the galleries o/the Scottish nobility and gentry. 

The Literary Department has been executed by Professor Wilson, of 
th§ University of Edinburgh, and Robert Chambers, Esq. The latter 
gentleman has furnished the graphic and interesting descriptions which 
accompany the ^ Engravings ; and to the learned Professor the reader is 
indebted for tly?*masterly Essay on the Genius and Character of Burns. 
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PREFACE. 


• '■ f 

The magnificent powers of mind concentrated upon this theme, have shed 
a halo round the history and productions of the Poet, so radiant and lovely, 

c 

that we may hereaftrV turn from the mausoleum and sculptured e£Bgy of 
the Bard, to contemplate his lineaments and cherish his memory in the 
burning eloquence of the great master spirit of the present age. 

The Publishers have much satisfaction in presenting to the world of 
letters this trfbute of united talent to the genius and memory of the 
Minstrel of Scotland; and in acknowledging the liberal patronage which 
has rewarded their efforts to produce a work, worthy of its subject, and 
suitable to the advanced state of British Literature and Art. 


Glasgow, 1841. 
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LAND OF BURNS. 


PORTRAIT OF BURNS. 

Burns was nearly five feet ten inches in height, and of a form that indicated agility 
as well as strength. His well-raised forehead, shaded with black curling hair, indicated 
extensive capacity. His eyes were large, dark, full of ardour and intelligence. His face 
was well formed, and his countenance uncommonly interesting and expressive. His mode 
of dressing, which was often slovenly, and a certi^in fulness and bend in his shoulders, 
characteristic of his original profession, disgui^d in some degree the elegance and sym- 
metry of his form. The external appearance of Bums was most strikingly indicative of 
the character of his mind. On a first view, his physiognomy had a certain air of coarse- 
ness, mingled, however, with an expression of deep penetration, and of calm thoughtful- 
ness, approaching to melancholy. There appeared in his first manner and address, perfect 
ease and self-possession, but a stem and almost supercilious elevation, not, indeed, incom- 
patible with openness and aftability, which, hoyever, bespoke a mind conscious of superior 
talents. Strangers that supposed themselves approaching an Ayrshire peasant, vfiio could 
make rhymes, and to whom their notice was an honour, fouijd t!iemse>res speedily overawed 
by the presence of a man who bore himself with dignity, and who possessed a singular 
power of correcting forwardness and repelling intrusion. * * * His dark and haughty 

countenance easily relaxed into a look of good will^of pity, or of tenderness; and, as the 
various emotions succeeded each other in his mind, assumed with equal ease the expres- 
sion of the broadest humour — of the most extravagant mirth — of the deepest melancholy 
— or of the most sublime emotion.^ Such, according to his first biographer, was the least 
vulgar man of his day, in Scotland — ^the ploughman of the leas of Mossgiel. 

Sir Walter Scott has likewise sketched Bums from a recollection of forty years. ‘‘His 
person was robust and strong; his manners rustic, not clownish; a sort of dignified plain- 
ness and simplicity, which received part of its effect, perhaps, from one^s knowledge of his 
extraordinary talents^ His features are represented in Mr Nasmyth'’s picture, but to me 
it conveys the idea t&at they are diminished, as if seen in perspective. I think his coun- 
tenance was more massive than it looks in any of the portrays. I would have taken the 
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I%et^ had £ not known what he was, for a very sagacious country fumer of the old Scotch 
school, that is, none of your modem agriculturigts, who keep labourers for their drudgery, 
but the doucfi gudman who held his own plough. There was a strong expression of strength 
and shrewdness in all lineaments; the eye alone, I think, indicated the poetical char- 
acter and temperament. It was large and of a dark cast, which glowed (I say, literally 
glowed) when ho spoke with feeling or interest. I never saw such another eye in a head, 
though 1 have seen the most distinguished men of my time.^ 

It is not sufficiently indicated in these descriptions that Bums had two aspects, the one 
totally different from the other, though they could be readily interchanged in accordance 
with the changing condition of his mind. In his ordinary moments, his countenance appear- 
ed heavy and unpromising, and when in company which did not rouse his mental powers, 
he would sometimes betray a gloomy studiousness and abstraction, approaching to sullenness, 
leaning his head upon his hand, and, with elbow on knee, musing on the ground for half an 
hour at a time. No two men could be more unlike than the Bums of this mood, and the 
Bums engaged in animated conversation. His countenance was then lighted up with the 
intellectual fire ^thin; his eye shone, or, in Scott's more appropriate phrase, glowed^ and 
he exhibited in succession the various expressions enumerated by Dr Ourrie. In the words 
of the late Dr John Mackenzie, of Irvine, his intimate friend, ^^He was more of tvoo men 
than any man 1 ever knew;'^ in confirmation of which remark Mackenzie used to relate 
the following anecdote: — 

A gentleman, on a visit to Dr Mackenzie, at Mauchline, having expressed a wish to see 
Bums, the doctor, to gratify him, walked with him to Mossgiel to call upon the poet. On 
the way, they met Bums; the stranger was introduced, and a short conversation took 
place, in the course of which the poet mentioned that he was that night to attend the 
Mason Lodge, and asked Mackenzie if he^ also designed to be present. Dr Mackenzie, 
with a view to gratify bis visitor, promised to attend, and the poet then left them. 

In the evening, M&ckenzie and his friend proceeded to the Lodge, but, arriving rather 
late, the meeting was already constituted and pretty far advanced in jollity. After sitting 
for some time, the stranger whispered into the doctor’s ear, “What has become of Bumsr 
“Become of him!” said Mackenzie; “den’t you see him in the chair,” “No,” said his friend; 
“ that is certainly not the man we saw in the forenoon ” It was the Poet, nevertheless, 
under new circumstances. 

A portrait of Bums was painted in 1787, by Mr Alexander Nasmyth, who still sur- 
vives, the father of the aft in Scotland. It was engraved by Beugo for the first Edinburgh 
edition of the Poems; and as the artist was a man of considerable talent, and had thb bene- 
fit of some sitings from the poet, this engraving has often been referred to by the friends 
of Bums, as the most faithful transcript of his features with which they are acquainted. 
Another portrait, in oil, was psfinted by Mr Peter Taylor, an artist^* little known: it was 
engraved in 18S0, by Horsboigh of E<]^burgh, and published by Oonstable and Company, 
with attestations of its fidelity from various authoritative quarters. Tt represents the poet 
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with a more aquiline countenance than he possessed, apdthus besurs a stiikiag VeseiiAianee 
to his brother Gilbert. Dr Mat^enzie, ^e acuteness of whose mind, even at the age of 
eighty, was well known to the present writer, could never be brought to allow that Tay> 
lor's pictuit was a fiuthful resemblance of the poet. Public seD(iment*having, aftet^all, 
reverted to Nasmyth’s picture as the best, it has been adopted as the basis of the likeness 
engraved in the present work, in which an attempt is made, to realize, in some measuret 
the aspect which the original wore when animated by conversation. 


AYR, 


FROM BROWN CARRICK HILL. 


^ Low, In a sandy valley Bpraad, 

An ancient burgli rear'd her head ; • 

Still as in Scottish story read. 

She boasts a race, * 

To every nobler virtue bred, 

And polish'd |j[racc.’''*THE Ylsiom. 

Tue extensive view embraced by this print is one of the most beautiful, of the softer 
kind, in the south-western province of Scotland, comprehending a finely harmonized asso- 
ciation of sea and land, hill and valley. The spectator is supposed to be stationed on 
Brown Oarrick Hill, an eminence rising immediately to the south of the efflux of the 
Doon, and taking its name from the hue formerly presented by its uncultivated surface, 
and from its conspicuousness in the eyes of the dalesmen of Kyle as a frontier to the ad- 
jacent district of Garrick, for the Doon, it will be recollected, forms a natural boundary 
between these sub-divisions of Ayrshire. The Brown Hyi, Ijke^aany other tracts aban- 
doned by our ancestors to hopeless stenlity, is now partiaUy cultivated and planted; and 
the fore-ground has accordingly been filled by the artist with a duHracteiistio harvest scene. 
The Firth of Clyde is seen on the left enlivened by many a sail, indicative of the mercan- 
tile activity displayed at Greenock and Glasgow. 4t bends here into a fine bay, marked 
by two projecting lines, the more remote of which is the point of Troon, a natural harbour 
serving as a landing place for the numerous steamws on the Clyde, and for the exporta- 
tion of the Ayrshire coal to Ireland, and the transmission of the manufiictures of Kilmar- 
nock in various directions, that town being connected with Troon by a railway. The 
neare? of the projecting lines is the pier of Ayr, to the right of which may be discerned 
the shipping in the port, and, still fiirther to the right, the more prominent<^toreB of the 
old burgh itself, particularly the spire of the Town Hall, and the Wallace ^Ibrer. On 
the left side of the piuture, the eye, wandering past the two ruined towers of Newark and 
Greenan, the lattes of which is perched on the verge of the sea, rests on the lofty and 
rugged mountains of Arran, which dimly repose in the distance. 
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)n the middle groond of the picture, oR the right, we surrey the rery cradle land of 
Bubns and his genius. It was here that ex^^nce dawned upon him, here he wan* 
dered, a contemplative child, to pu' the gowans fine" by Doon's immortal banks— and 
hetl that he endured call the earlier sorrows of his unhappy, but not lot. 

Immediately under the slope of the hill, the D9on passes on its silent and shaded way 
towards the sea, where its embouchure is very distinctly marked. The bridge seen on the 
right verge of the printis not the old One alluded to in “Tam o’ Shanter," but one of mod- 
em erection, and handsome proportions, about a hundred yards lower down the stream. 
Immediately beyond it, the monument erected to the poet by .a too lately grateful country 
rises from a slight eminence. Close behind the extremity of the bridge, is a mnall villa, 
recently built by Mr David Auld of Ayr; near which may be discerned the spectral out- 
line of Alloway Kirk, and a little farther back, near a group of trees, the cottage birth- 
place of the poet, now occupied as a way-side alehouse. T^ part of the view from Oar- 
rick Hill has a richness in nature beauty, in elegant and picturesque buildings, and in 
moral associations, which may very confidently be described as no where, surpassed^' if 
indeed any wherS equalled, in Scotland. 

The hills beyond Ayr are those which rise in the parishes of Dundonald, Symington, 
Graigie, and Biccarton, on the northern extremity of the district of Kyle, the river Irvine 
descending beyond them to the sea. Amdng these heights thero is a ridge named Bara- 
weil Hill, which tradition has connected with the history of Wallace. When, in revenge 
for the treacherous slaughter of many of his friends, the hero had set fire to the bams of 
Ayr, in which were pent up many hundreds of the crael Southronie, he retired towards 
the residence of his uncle' at Biccarton. On,gaining the height where Ayr is last visible, 
ho turned about, and, observing the flames still glowing through the darkness, made a la- 
conic re^rk, expressive of the deep feelings seated in his bosom on this terrible occasion 
— “The bams," said ho,* “bpnv weel." The popular tale represents the place as taking 
its name from this expression f but it is more likely that the name was the same before 
Wallace's days, as it belonged to a |larochial division now suppressed, and was perhaps 
originally Bar-n-wild (Oeltic, hill of streams), which is correctly descriptive of the nature 
of the ground. It would be quite in keeping, nevertheless, with the character of the age, 
if Wallace used the words attributed to him with a punning reference to the existing name 
of the ground, so that the anecdote m%y be substantially trae. In the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Baraweil are still to be seen the rains of the castle of Graigie, an undent seat 
of the family of the champion of Scotland. Below the eastern slope of these heists, a 
little to the right of the position of the town, are TarboHon, Ooilsfidd, and Lochlee, all 
of them plapesr identified with the Poet’s history. The more shadowy range of eminences 
in the eltame distance is'c(»nposed of the Galston Moire — 

>«' A' 

“Tli« liliiig fqn o*«r Gtlston Miiin 
Wr ttflit WM Fahl. 







BAHSKIMMING ON T^£ AYR. 


BARSifiMMyiG, 

ON THE AYR. 

Among the scenes on the allegorical mantle of Coila, in ^‘the Vision,” the poet introdu- 
ces one thus delineated: 

Through many a wild, roraaotlc grove, 
many a hermit-fandod cove, 

Fit haunts for fHendship or for love. 

In musing mood. 

An aged Judge ] saw him rove 

Dispensing good.** 

Barskimming, and its proprietor, Thomas Miller, Lord Justice Clerk, were here in the 
poet's eye, and the compliment was merited by both. 

The lands and mansion of Barskimming, occupy a more than usually romantic portion of 
the banks of the Ayr, between the villages of Tarbolton and Mauchline, and must have 
been muclf under the notice of Bums when he resided at Lochlee and *Mossgiel. The 
river here steals its way through a long profound chasm in the new red sand stone of the 
district, the sides of which are in many places as perpendicular as walls, but, in every spot 
where vegetation is possible, clothed :mth the mosf luxuriant wood. A bridge, seen in the 
picture, stretches from the one bank to the other, at a dizzy height above the furtive and 
scarce seen stream, giving access to the mansion, which is situated on a height immedi- 
ately above. In the precipices beneath the house, there are some artificial caves, accessi- 
ble in the course of the pleasure walks connected with the mansion. 

Lord Justice CHerk Miller, son of William Miller, of Glenlee, in the stewartry of Kirk- 
cudbright, was born in 1717, and i^ceived the most valuable part of his educatiox^ under 
the celebrated Professor Hutcheson, of Glasgow. Entering a^ tlie bar in 1742, he rose 
through a series of offices to that of Supreme Oriminal Judge, which he held from 1766 
till January 1788; when he succeeded Sir Bobert Xfundas, as president of the Court of 
Session, and attained the dignity of a baronet of Great Britain. His utility in this high 
* office was unexpectedly cut short, in the ensuing S^ember, when he died, after an illness 
of two days, at his seat of Barskimming; ‘leaving,” says his biographer, Mr David (since 
baron) Hume, no good man his enemy, and attended with that sincere and extensive 
regret which only those can hope for, who have occupied the like important stations, and 
acquitted themselves as well.” 

The sketch of Sir Thomas's character, drawn by Mr Hume, fully justifies the praise of 
the poet. ^‘He was a very social and hospitable man to his family and conisia(|tions; and 
inde^ to all about hi^, full of gentleness, and kindness, and cordiality. * * In a 
humane visit to the hduse of a servant or dependent, he equally pleased, and was as surely 
directed to the very«things that were fit and acceptable to be said, as in IJs intercourse 
with those of his own nink. * * * He retained through Kfe the highest rdish of the 
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beauties of nature, and every year spent a considerable part cS the recess of business in 
the enjoyment andi improvement the romantic scenes at his seat of Barskimmingl It 
'vras not, however, to the object oflbeauty alone, that his attention at those s^ons was 
directed, but alSb to tUB better management and substantial melioration of his estate. And 
this pursuit engaged him in very numerous and extensive operations, all of which he him- 
self both planned and superintended the execution of^ and successfully conducted; though, 
in the hands of most other men, having the same avocations of business, without, the same 
activity, constancy, and ardour, they were more likdy to have proved abortive, or even 
ruinous.”* 

' Bitrskimming^ is at present (1837,) the property of Sir William Miller of Glenlee, Bart., 
only son of the above; a judge of the Court of Session, tmder the designation of Lord 
Glenlee. 

A little farther up the Ayr than the point which forms the subject of the plate, and 
at the e;ctremity of the Barskimming pleasure-grounds, a country road from Mauchline 
to Stair crosses the river by an old bridge, likewise of one arch, the situation of which is 
peculiarly romantic. In a grey October morning, when the present writer visited the 
place, the dark and copious stream, dappled with foam and fallen leaves, pressed on its 
way beneath the crush of green and russet foliage on either side, till a curve in its chan- 
nel conveyed it from sight, while, far abo'fe the topmost boughs of the wood, the crows were 
seen fluttering and sailing through the dull sky. Immediately above the bridge, on the 
south side, stands Bar^mming mill, the road to which has been cut through a vast mass 
of sand stone; and opposite to this is a little plot of ground, used as a nursery and gar- 
den by the Barskimming family — ^the earliest place on the banks of the Ayr. The meeting 
of the Lugar with the Ayr, a little higher up, is likewise a scene of great beauty, but not 
here visible. Immediately below the bridge, on the sdbo side of the stream with the mill, 
tho'e is a small lev|l graasy plot, or holm, surrounded by lime and chestnut trees ; this 
little holm is interestingly cohnected with the history of Bums, by the following circum- 
stance, which has rims been related *by a correspondent, from the words of the late James 
Andrew, miller at Barskimming milL^ Close beside the end of the bridge stands a neat 
small house^ at the time to which thib anecdote relates, inhabited by an old man named 
Kemp, and his daughter. The old man, not originally possessed of the best of tempers, 
was rendered peevish and querulous by disease, and, in consequence of slight paralysis, 
generally supported himself on two sticks. His daughter Kate, however,, a trim trig lass, 
was one of the leading belles of the district, and as such had attracted a share of ^the at- 
tentions of Bobert Bums. One evening the poet had come from Mauchline to see Kate; but, 
on arrivi^g^ the house, he found the old man at the door in a more than .usually peev- 
ish nodfld, and was informed by him that the cow was lost, imd ^t Kate had gone in 

• Account of fho Hon. Bir ThoM MiUor, of Oknlee, Bert, Lord Preildeitt of the Court of Seiiion, F.R.8., Bdinburgii. By 

David Hnuio. Bfli* TrniMctlonioftlioBoyalSodoltofBdiiiJ^^ 
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^uBSt of ber^ but she bad been ao long away be wae afraid she was loi^ too. The poet, 
leaving the old man, crossed the bridge, and atihe farther end, he met the mUer of^Bai^ 
skimming mill, then a young man about biigown age, whom he accosted thus: Weal, n^er, 
what are you doing herer “Na, Bobin,^ said the miller, ‘^1 s'^ould put that question to you, 
for I am at hame and ye're no." Why," said Bobin, I cam dSsn to see Kate Kemp." 
^1 was just gaun the same gate," said the miller. ^^Tben ye need gang nae fEurther," smd 
« Bums, “ for baith her and the cow's lost, and the auld man is perfectly wud at the want o' 
them. But come, well tak' a turn or two in the holxfl till wosee if she cast up." They ac- 
cordingly went into the holm, and during the first two rounds they made, the poet chat- 
ted freely, but subsequently got more and more taciturn, and during the last two rotmds 
spoke not a word. On reaching the style that led from the place, he abruptly bade the 
miller good night, and walked rapidly towards Mauchline. Next time the miller and he 
met, he said, ‘‘Miller, 1 owe you an apology for my silence during our last walk together, 
and for leaving you so abruptly." “Oh," said he, “Bobin, there is no occasion, for I sup- 
posed some subject had occurred to you, and that you were thinking and perhaps com- 
posing something on it." “You were quite right, miller," said Bums, “and I will now 
read you what was chiefly the work of that evening." 

The composition he read was “Man was made to mourn!" 


AYR, 

THE TWA, BliIGS. 

<< Axild Brig appear’d of aneient PicSdi taoe, * 

The very wrinklaa gothic in his ftoe ; • 

He aeom'd ae he wi' Time had warstl’d lahg, 

Yet, tengfaly doore, he hade an uifto bang. 

New Brig was bushlt in a braw new coat, 

That he at Lon’on, frae ane Adams got.”—TKB Twa Brigs. 

•• 

The artist has h.&ce given a spirited representation of a piece of street scenery in Ayr, 
including the two bridges which Bums has thrown into so dramatic an attitude. 

The river here, just before its junction with the sea, divides the bnigh of Ayr from a 
distri<rt termed the NefWton, corresponding with Southwark in the metsopolis, and which 
posscAes a separate burgd existence. The qld bridge, seen in the centre of the picture, 
spans the river by four lofty ardbes of homely, but solid arcbiteoture, for the purpose of 
connecting these seats of population, as well as the corresponding distnets of the country. 
As precision may be ^Usfrsd by some readers, it will not be aupwfluous to mentioh that 
the length of tbifl apoieiit structure is about seventy double# paces, and its breadth six, so 
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that the poet, or rather the genias of the new bridge, must be held to have used it rather 
{uili^iid8(M|^elj in q>eaking of its * 

'■** poor narrow fqptpoth of a itrMt, 

Where two wlieel-barrowe tremble when they meet/* ’ 

It is aeoesuble ^m t^ Ayr, or south side of the river, by a str^ 
contains to this day many houses of the fashion of the seventeen^ century. At the north 
end, it descends npidly to a street in the Newton, the first house in which, on the Idt 
hand, distinguishal!# in the print b3sits’'^Rd>itene8S, is the “ SimpsonV (namely, Sunpson's 
Tavern,) round whiijb the poet wheeled the left about on his homeward way, on the night 
of his rencontre i|kh the genii of the two bridges. 

Histoiy notes not accurately the date of the old bridge. It is smd, but upon no good 
authority, to hive been built in the reign of Alexander III., (1249>— 1285,) or less than 
a century after the town of Ayr had acquired buigal privileges. Tradition states, that 
before its erection, the Doocote stream, a ford about two hundred yards farther up, afibr- 
ded the best passage which was to be had across the river for a long way. In the poem, 
it will be recollected, the ;aew bridge insinuates that there are men of taste who would still 
prefer this passage to that by such an ugly Gothic hulk as its elder companion ; but in 
truth an erectiou wUch saved the necessity of fording such a river must have been much 
appreciated in its day. As Bums had spelled the name of the Doocote stream in a very 
mysterious manner, it may not be amiss ^ mention that it is so denominated from its 
neighbourhood to a pigeon-house which belonged to one of the monasteries of Ayr. Tra- 
dition affirms that the construction of the old bridge was materially aided by funds sup- 
plied by a lady named Isobel Lowe and her sister, whose effigies were consequently carved 
upon a stone in the east panqiet facing to the carriage-way. The faded remains of two 
such figures are still to be seen, and, when we recollect the interest taken by Queen Maud 
in the rearing of London bridge, it does nojt appear improbable that two affluent gentle- 
women*Df Ayrshire, in an early age, should have employed their fortune in a similar work. 
The erection of bridges wu regarded, indeed, amongst our ancestors, as almost a work , of 
piety, and it used to call forth the zeal of eminent churchmen and other persons of dis- 
tinction. The rarity of such buildings was another reason for their being valued. The 
time is not yet far distant when the badges in Scotland, equal in magnitude to the old 
bridge of Ayr, could be reckoned in a breath : in the reign of James Yl. they certainly 
were not more than twelve in number. And down to the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, besides the old bridge-of Bwrskimming, there was no other edifice of the kin4 across 
the Ayr, for fifteen miles, than that which figures in the present view. 

At length ^ time came whoi this once esteemed structure was held to be no loflgeor a 
safe or snffirient meaiw of passage across the Ayr. It was at first proposed to repair it ; 
but a committee .of tiie towR-council reported, that Hu^ Gemmil had, at their desire, 
narroWly inspected tiie bridge, and gave it as his opinion that the bi^ge mi|^t be repaired, 
but that it would cost mneh pune ’0iq>ense than he at first thought, for the whole pien, 
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except the one next the Newton> must be taken down to their bases, and also the tlyree ^ 
arches next the town; and, upon the whol^ he thought it more advisable to let the old 
bridge stand and build a new one.’' By the intervention of William Campbell Provost, 
and John Ballantine, Dean of Guild, who went to London for the purpose, an act of Par- 
liament was obtained for building a^new bridge, and placing a toll upon it for the re-pay- 
ment of expenses; and the work was accordingly commenced in May, 1786, and finished 
in November, 1788, the town-council advancing the necessary funds. It seems to be al- 
lowed that, for any public advantages derived from this structure, the community was 
chiefly indebted to Mr Ballantine, who was Provost during the time of its erection. To 
this gentleman, a banker by profession, Bums had been introduced by Mr Robert Aiken, 
hukearliest Ayr patron; and Mr Ballantyne proved his sense of the poet’s^ personal and 
poetical merits by generously offering to advance the sum necessary for printing the second 
edition of his poems. It was therefore for more than one reason that Bums inscribed to 
him “the Twa Brigs.”* The new bridge was designed by Robert Adam. It has five 
arches. On the two central spandrils, on either side, are displayed the armorial bearings of 
the town. Tlio two other spandrils, on either side, contain niches, in wh%h are placed 
statues of heathen deities in lead, said to have been brought from the park of Duddingston 
House, in the county of Edinburgh, and to have cost the town the sum of three hundred 
pounds. Since the erection of this bridge, the Ayi baa been, times without number, one 
lengthened tumbling sea; but as yet the building stands firm, and seems likely to do so for 
ages to come. In the meantime, the magistrates have made a sad commentary upon the 
manful boastings of the ancient edifice, by shutting it up as a means of passage for car- 
riages, and condemning it to the restricted load ^imposed by occasional pedestrians. 

The Dungeon Clocks alluded to in the poem, was placed at the top of an old steeple which 
stood till the year 1825, in the Sandgate, the sti^pet which is seen in the print opening 
from the farther end of the now bridge. Its connection with aif ancient Jail of the 
burgh, removed at an earlier period, was wliat conferred upon the clocil this ominous ap- 
pellation, — • 

“ 7Ti« drowsy dungeon clock had numbered two, 

And WalUuK! tower had sworn tbo fact was true.” 

The Wallace tower was an anomalous piece of old masonry which stood in the eastern part 
of the High Street of Ayr, at the head of a lane named the Mill Vennol, which leads to 
the Doocote Stream. In the fanciful but not inappropriate language of a preceding writer 
on the land of Bums, “the bottom was pure barn-work, the middle dove-cote, and the top 
steeple, presenting, in toto, somewhat the appearance of a willow double grafted on a squat 
thorn,” The lower part was in reality one of those towers or peels which formerly stood at 
the entrances of many Scottish towns, for defence; and the wooden steeple above, containing 
a clock, and surmounted ^y a vane, had been, as appeared from indubitable circumstaif^os, 
the addition of a comparafively recent era. Tradition reprcsen^dtliis tower as the place in 

* John BiiUMityiie, of CaiUiAiiU, EoIm <aed ot Ayr* 1819.— Scots Obituaky. 

B • . 
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* wl^idli WaUftce mm confined, &s etated bjr jSlind Hany; bttt it is possible Utat 

the nam^ derived from some other drcnmstanoe, may be the sole origin «£ this dnlnous 
statement Another popular report, scarcely more deserving of credit, ssBi|^ the Wallaoe 
tower as the town mansion of the Wallaces of Craigie. Having become niiaoas, m at> 
tempt was made in 1830, to repair it, which ended* in the complete demolition of the 
andent structure, and the erection of a new one on the same site, the top of which makes 
a figure in the print immediately oarer the end of the old bridge. The new WaUace tower 
is a gothic building, 113 feet high, containing at the top the clock and bells of the dun- 
geon steeple, and ornamented in front wirii a statue of William Wdlace, executed, in con- 
sequence of a subscription among the gentlemen of Ayr, by Mr Thom, the well-known 
self-taught a<^ptor. » 

The poem of the Twa Brigs was one of those added in the second edition of the poet's 
works, published in Edinburgh. It seems to have been, like several others by the same 
author, suggested by a similar production of his predecessor Fergusson. 


KIRK OS WALD, 

AND TAM O’SHANTER’S GRAVE. 

The parish-village of Kirkoswald, in Cqrrick, on the road from Portpatrick to Glasgow, 
becomes entitled to a place among these views, in consequence of Bums having attended 
school there, for some months, in the summer of 1778, and as the resting place of two of 
his characters — ^Tam*0'§haipter, and Souter Johnny. It is the place alluded to in the fol- 
lowing passage of Iris autobiographical lettm* to Dr Moore: — 

“ A cirr^mstance which made shme alteration on my mind and maimers, was, that I spent 
my nineteenth summer on a smuggling coast, a good distance from home, at a noted school, 
to learn mensuration, surveying, diSUing, &c., in which I made good progress. But I made 
a greater progress in the knowledge of mankind. The contraband trade was at this time 
very successful, and it sometimes happened to me to fall in with those who carried it on. 
Scenes of smuggling, riot, and roaring dissipation were till this time new to mo: but I 
was no enemy to social life. Here, though I learned to fill my glass, and to run without 
fear in a drunken squabble, yet I went on with a high hand with my geometry, till the 
sun entoPsd Virgo, a month which is always a carnival in my bosom, when a charming 
who lived next door to the school, overset my trigonometry, and sent me off at a 
tangent &om;4he sphere of my studies. I, howevor, stmggl^ on with my and 
cerinm for a few days more: but st^qnng into the garden one cha^pning noon to tdke the 
sun's altitude, thm« I met my angel, Uke 
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* Proierpilie gAthorinir flowots, 

Henelf a Mrer flower.*^ 

was in vain to think of doing any n^ore good at school. The remainilg week I 
staid, I did nothing but craze the faculties of my soul about her, or steal out to*meet her; 
and the two last nights of my stay in this country, had sleep been i mortd*sin, the image 
of this modest and innocent girl had kept me guiltless. 

“I returned home very considerably improved,” &c. 

Bums seems to have been sent to Eirkoswald scbbol, in consequence of his mother's 
connection with the place, for she was the daughter of Gilbert Brown, tenant of Craigenton, 
within the bounds of the parish. During his attendance at the school, he lived with his 
maternal uncle, Samuel Brown, at Ballochneil, a little more than a mile from Eirkoswald, 
walking every morning to the little seminary and returning at night. Hugh Rodger, the 
parochial teacher of that day, enjoyed great local fame as a geometrician and practical 
land-surveyor; and to this fame, doubtless, we are to suppose it was partly owing that the 
poet was sent to study at the distance of fully twenty miles from his paternal home at Loch- 
lee. It is not to bo overlooked, that, while residing at Ballochneil, he was within a short 
distance of the farm of Shanter, the residence of a cluster of individuals whom he after- 
wards introduced into his inimitablo talc of “Tam O'Shanter,” and who will be specified 
in the chapter relative to that particular scene. 

In thq annexed view, the village is represented^ as it appears &om a point near the 
south-west extremity of the church-yard. On tlie left of the picture is the old ruined 
cliurch, said to occupy the site of one built by Oswald, a Northumbrian king of the Hep- 
tarchy, in gratitude for a victory which ho achieved near the spot, and which, taking its 
name from him, gave it in turn to the village and parish. A small chamber, in the east 
end of the building, was used as the parish school till a period briefly antecedent to Bums's 
residence here, when, the building becoming ruinous, a new church was erected on a i^igh- 
bouring height, and Rodger transferred his seat of empire to ^n apartment in one of the 
houses of the village. The place of worship then built is seen at the extremity of the street 
on the right side of the picture. The room called at tlfe same time into use as a school, 
was tlio floor or lower chamber of the house, ranking third in the row, seen over the church- 
wall, being the main street of the village, and that along which the post road passes. 
On visiting Eirkoswald in October 1837, the writer was conducted into the place by an indi- 
vidual who had sat in it, the school-fellow of Bums: it is now occupied as a shoemaker's 
workshop. From behind this house, as from behind each of its neighbours in the same 
row, a small stripe of kail-yard {Angliee^ kitchen-garden) extends about fifty yards along 
the rapidly ascending slope towards the ridge on which the new church is situated. When 
Bums went into the particular patch behind the school to take the sun's altitude, he had 
only to look over a low enclosure to see the similar patch connected with the next hoyge. 
Here, it seems, Peggy* '[tfiomson, daughter to the mstic occupant of that house, w^as walk- 
ing at the time, ihougji more probably engaged in the business of cutting cabbage for the 
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. family dinner, than imitating the flower^athering Proserpine, or her prototype Eve. It 
was withlcuiiouB feelings that the writer was oonduoted, fifty-nine years after the event, 
into the ^ne of Bums's passion, by a brother of the object of his admiration. Peggy 
became, by marriage, Mrs Neilson, and lived till a recent period in the town of Ayr, where 
some of her cUildren still reside. She was the heroine of the “Song composed in August," 
beginning. 

Now wotOka wiuilB and iIf»ught*]riDg‘ guns, 

Briug aatamn'i pleaiant weatlier.” 

4 

John Davidson, believed to have been the Johmieoi “ Tam O'Shanter," and whoso 

residence was at Glenfit, on Shanter hum, now lies interred near the eastern extremity of 
the ruined church, where a monument to Ann Gillespie, his wife, is yet to be seen. Doug- 
las Graham, fhe hero of the tale, rests, along with his wife, in a part of the burial-ground 
nearer the i^pot from which the view is taken. The artist has used the liberty to put his 
fictitious -appellation upon his tombstone, and to represent his tmlless mare and his dog 
drooping over his grave, while Kate sits, a “waefii' woman," on a neighbouring stone. 
His monument,^ the^ foriu of which is correctly delineated in the engraving, in reality con- 
tains the follemng inscriptions, which are certainly such as to make one recollect, with a 
very odd feeling, the verses descriptive of Tam: 

** She tanld thee weel thou nvas a tkellum, 

A Uctheria, Uiuteiin, drunken blellum,** &c. 

[east sii>e.] 

“ Erected, hy -^onglas Graham, fiirmer in Shanter, and Helen his wife, in memory 
of their son,' John! Graham, who died, December 10, 1785, aged 18 years. 

“Also Helen M’Taggart, his spouse, who died, December 2, 1798, aged 56 yeare. Also 
Douglas Gndiam, who died, February 14, 1811, aged 72 years." 

[vfnST SIDE.] 

* ** Th(4 Lord of Llfo exalted stands, ^ 

% And, loudly calltog, spreadt Us taonds : 

Ho calls to thonsand aionfirs round. 

An# sendi n volco from every wound. 

* I purge from sln*s detested stain, 

And make the ciimaoo white again. 

Lead ^ celestial Joys resigned, 

And laiAIng as the druthlaw mind/*' 


IRVINE. 

The mndaome sea-port bur^ of Irvine is introduced into these sketdies, in consequence 
o^ums having redded in it for six months in 1781, when in lA twenty-third year. 

We are infomed by Gilbert Bums that his brother, bring at t^ time anxious to many, 
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but hopeless of that consummation while pursuing the business of a farmer, resolved to 
attempt to settle himself in life as a flax-dresser, dnd actually wrought at this business in % 
Irvine for six months, when he threw it up as neither agreeing with his health mor inclin- 
ation. The scheme, when started, appears to have been subservient to one in^hich the 
whole family were concerned — ^namely, to ^evote the fSarm of LodWee chigfly, if not en- 
tirely, to the raising of flax, while Robert ilhould prepare it for the market. Such, at least, 
was"^the recollection of the late Mr David Sillar, the poet’s early friend.* 

The six months he spent in this town form the era ^t which a serious change was for 
the first time made in Bums’s early habits of sobriety and decorum. He here “contracted 
some acquaintances,” says his brother, “of a freer manner of thinking and living than he 
had been used to, whoso society prepared him for overleaping the bounds of rigid virtue, 
which had hitherto restrained him.” He himself particularly alludes to “a young fellow, 
a very noble character, but a hapless son of misfortune,” who had been a sailor, and pos- 
sessed “a mind fraught with every manly virtue,” yet whose levity on the subject of illicit 
love “did mo a mischief.” The tissue of Bums’s thoughts and habits was a mixed one. 
He is found in Irvine, at one time amusing himself with disputes in church-yards on 
points of Calvinistic theology, at another enjoying the society of the loose characters of a 
smuggling sca-port, again bewailing his being jilted by a bdle JUU whom he adored, at 
another time entering upon a connection which ended in his enduring public censure 
before a congregation, and finally writing that Hbeautiful letter beginning “Honoured 
Father,” in which he expresses himself tired of the world, and transported at the thought 
that he shall soon be in a better. The date of that letter is December 27: who could ex- 
pect, from its desponding and moralising tone, that, four days after, he should be engaged 
in the New-year merry-making, in the course of which his shop caught fire and was re- 
duced to ashes? Thus tenninated his residence in Irvine. 

The view presents the ancient burgh in one of ats most pleasing aspects. In the centre 
rolls the river Irvine, the stream on whose banks Wallace perfoyned so many feats. Its 
embouchure forms the harbour of the town. The suburb of Fullarton, now included with- 
in the parliamentary bounds of the burgh, is on the left bank. On the right, connected 
by a handsome bridge, is Irvine proper, the seat of a population of about 6,000, and at one 
tllne the principal town in tho district of Cunninghanfl The church and manse, the latter 
of which is at present in tho tenantcy of tho Bev. John Wilson, are seen almost in the 
centre of the picture. 

Irvine, a little earlier than the time when Bums was connected with it, gave birth to 
two men of genius who still Kve— Mr James Montgomery, the excellent author of “ the 
Wanderer in Switzerland,” whose father was settled here for some time as a Moravian 
deigyman ; and Mr John Galt, the author of the “ Ayrshire L^atees,” and *VA n nals of 
tho Parish,” in which works Irvino is made to figure somewhat prominently, though under 
a fictitious appellation. * , 

• Bnrni teamed hit art iriOi om Peaooekp ahalf-brothir of hit mothoTp at Irriiie. Hit ihop appeart to hairo bean in the Giatgow 
VeBDcl. o narrow aUop taadtof <nit of the niatn atreet of (ho baiigh* 
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FIELD OF BAIJNOCKBURN. 

t 

"CliiBiimmdk-Bdd wtotthoagl^ « 

f tti'Kitt.whom loog Iwidmf 

c Beat luit Eli CalddoBlia 

Ai fh6 harolo tnif El , 

Wltii aUth*«idrit ofUiilirMt^ 

And aU tiMir aeom of distiBi dMloi 


Xhod lines most expressiTelj justify the seleoliou the Field of Bannodkbom as a scene 
in the *‘Land of Bums.'’ His genius has, indeed, by deepenii^ the fading with which his 
coontiymen regard the spot, presented an indisputable claim to be for ever associated 
with it. ^ 

. The foreground of the print is dbout three miles almost directly south from Stirling. 
That anrioit burgh, mid its castle, are seen on the middle-ground, near the left side of the 
picture. Beyond them rise Demyat and the rest of the Ochils, beneath which runs the 
Devon, a stream celebrated in two of the lyrics of the Ayrdiire bard. Some of the links 
(d the Forth are seen in the middle-ground, near the'centre of the picture ; but it has been 
found impoBsitle, at such a distance, to convey any adequate impression of the beauty of 
that singular rivn and its.banks. l^e industrious villages of Bannockburn, Miltown, and 
St ]Njnians,^are nearer the position of the spectator, but concealed by some high ground, 
which rises about a mSe in ^nt of the Cfillies' Hill. The spectatw looks towards, the 
north-east, and the back-ground is occupied by the distant hills of Fife. 

The battle of Bannockburn was fought (Monday, June 24, 1314,) on the part of the low 
ground where the princi^ light falls, in firont of the Gillies' HiU. The Scottish army, 
thirty thousand in number, was drawn up in three divisions, in a direction from south- 
east to north-west, the right division being placed on the skirts of the Gillies' Hill, with 
its rig^t flank resting on the natural defences the rugged channel of the Bannock, while 
the centre occupied tl^ojow, ground immediately to the east of the Gillies' Hill, with a 
morass in firont, and the left division was placed <m the eastern slope of Cockshot Hill, seen 
in the print swelling a little into light. The gillies (servant lads) belcmging to the army, 
fifteen thousand in number, were placed behind the hill which still bears their name; and 
<m the Otddam HiU, in frcmt of the drmy, the Seottirii king had planted his standard in a 
mass of granite, still called, from that droumstance, the Bored Stone. Thus posted, as 


a cover for Stirling Gaetle, the army of Bruce received the attack of an English host, said 
to have been nearfya hxmdred thousand strong, commanded by Edward II. in pets<m. The 
Ikig^h ware at very first thrown into d^cultles by a series of si^ concealed pits 
which the Seotdi had in their path; and when hard fighting was makii^ them waver, 
tiidr trror^w teas simB^^iBhcid by the snddoa appeatanoe, over the neighbouring hUl, of 

the gillieB /who had bee^i stationed in tiw rear, 
lyed to advmice into conflict. ^9 xeCoft was 




ce d Seotlai^ 


« 
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There is a Jacobite song (to be found in the volume of Mr Hogg's OoUection) con- • 

sisting of a few rude, but animated stanzas, of which the following are specimens: — 

• 

" H€««‘s to tho Xing; ilr, 

Y« Icon wha 1 meim. sir. 

And to every honest man. 

That will do't again. 

An, All your bnmpers high, 

WeMl drink a* your barrelB dry ; 

Out upon them, fie, O llo ! * 

That vUma do't again. 

Here's to the ehleftaJus 
Of the Scots Highland clans. 

They have done it mair than anre, 

And will do't again. 

When yon hear the trumpet sotmd 
Tuttie taittie to the drum, 

Up claymore, and down wt* gun. 

And to tike rognes again." 

From an allusion, in a subsequent verse, to the proposal of tho eccentric king of Sweden, 
to aid in raising a new Stuart insurrection in Scotland, it may be supposed that this song 
was written about the year 1717. The tune to which it is sung is called Tuttie Taittie^ 
apparently in consequence of the introduction of those words into one of the stanzas, words 
seemingly designed to express the sound of the truqjipet. If these surmises be correct, the 
reader will see how little probability there is in the tradition, which Bums says he had 
heard in various parts of Scotland, that the air of Tuttie Taittie was that to which the Scot- 
tish army marched at Bannockburn. Upon many other grounds, the fact that that air 
was played by the Scots on that eventful morning, appears doubtful. Frazer's hautboy, 
of whose magic we ourselves well recollect tho impression, had often caused this tune 
to draw tears from the eyes of Bums. He probably entertained little doubt of the truth 
of tho tradition. He gloried in the memory of Bruce, and in the recollection oft his 
country’s independence and liberties. Independent of my enthflsiasKF as a Scotsman,” 
he says, in a letter enclosing Bruce’s address to the Evl of Buchan, “ I have rarely met 
with anything in history which interests my feelings as a man equally with the story 
of^annockbuTU. On the one hand, a cracl but able usurper, leading on the first army 
in Europe, to extinguish the last spark of freedom among a greatly daring and greatly 
injured people ; on the other hand, the desperate relics of a gallant nation devoting them- 
selves to rescue their bleeding country, or to perish with her. — Liberty! thou art a 
prize truly and indeed invaluable ! for never canst thou be too dearly bought 1” These 
thoughts,»with some others on events of recent occurrence, working in the mind of the 
poet, led to the commencement of the composition of his immortal lyric during a stormy 
ride with Mr Syme of Byedale, among the wilds between GHenken and Gatehouse, in Gal- 
loway, at the close of July 1793. 

It is a curious fact in tfie history of this poem— for it is a poem which may well have a 
history — ^that, when sitbmitted to Mr George Thomson, the prop^al to attach it to Tv^ie 
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TaiUk ms condeinned^by 4hat Isamed and really skiUlol person^ to vfcose 

mind, piobabiy firom the influence of association^ this air appeared utterly cont^ptible. 
Mr Thomson proposed Lewie Ghrdon insteftl, and the lyric was actually for some years 
generally sung to thtf!^ comparatively tame air, till at length the feeling of the nation re- 
stored Hattie TctUtie^ and justified the taste of Bums. It is another remarkable circumstance 
in the history of this poem, that both Wordsworth and Mrs Hemans have confessed them- 
selves unable to perceive genuinej>oetry in it. Wordsworth'^s declaration, somewhere re- 
corded, is, that it is mere trash. The language of the most exalted passion, under the 
most exciting of circumstances, appears, we suspect, to many minds of the present day, 
as not poetry, if it want metaphor and glitter — as if anything but the most direct and 
energetic phraseology were ever heard in nature, on occasions of fervid emergency, like 
that of Bannockburn. 


THE BANKS OF BOON. 

LiumscAFB-FAXNTma has few more difficult tasks than that of conveying an idea of the 
character of the banks of a famed river, especially if these banks, as so often happens in 
Scotland, be confined and bosky, and liable, along a certain extent, to considerable varia- 
tion. The artist is then apt to find that what charms every one in the course of a short 
walk, becomes no proper subject for his pencil, and simply because he has to limit himself 
to a certain point, which may or may noirbe characteristic of the whole, and at the best is 
but a part of the scet)ie he is called upon to represent. These difficulties are peculiarly be- 
setting on the banki^of the Boon, whi&h, within a few miles of the bridges at Alloway, 
has almost as magy various aspects as the bum so graphically described in Halloween,^ — 

« Wlvlea » Bon Sie bomte pliiyi, 

As tiiMKigih agkii tt wlni|il*ti 

WhylM rofond t rocky tcaur ti itroyt : 

Whytac in ft wliil il dtmpTt : 

WhylM gttttir’4 totte ttigtatiy rftyi. 

WlVlckftfiiif , teduff dMnie ; 

Wtoylei tuidcfBMitk fhft Ih^ 

Below Uie ipreftdteg ktMilt 

UnMMi nigbl.** 

By taking his station at a point in grounds of Doonsido urhere the rirer makes a 
beaid, the wtist has contrived to introduce two considerable reaches of this edebrated 
stream, oompre]mdi]i^ some of its most remarkable characteristics, particularly Jihe idieep- 
ness of its banks at certain places, tmd the sylvan beauty whkdi marks idl the lower 
part of its oomue. The steles ci Ayr, tiie kiik, monument, and old bridge of Alloway, 
and the seb aad of Arran, have also been introduced, and lend additional ehar* 

aeter to 4»s fartlftn. J Ab(ifS)Uier,it may be admitted that tiitf beet has here been made 

efaTeiySfltoidltisatgi^ . 
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The point from w^hich the view ie taken is within the grounds of Doomide^ the seat of 
William Crawford, Esq. The ruin of an elder house or castle of Doonside, is seen on thd 
left side of the picture, perched on a red#sandstono cliff, which literally overhangs the 
river. From a description of Garrick, written about the time of tl^e Eevolution, and which 
is printed in Mr Pitcairn's curious volume on the history of the Kennedies, it appears 
that the former name of Doonside House was Bridgend, from its proximity to the Auld 
Brig." It is there spoken of as “a pretty dwelling, surrounded with gardens, orchards, 
and parks.” The present house is situated behind tlfe position of the spectator. It was 
as the gardener at Doonside house, that Bums's father made his first appearance in the 
neighbourhood of Kirk Alloway. Between the house and the river, there is a fine pasto- 
ral holm, or tongue of alluvial land, nearly encircled with trees, and by tljjs stream itself, 
and forming one of the most strikingly beautiful points of scenery on the Doon, This 
piece of ground has apparently given name to a mansion on the opposite bank, Doonhdm, 
the seat of Andrew Hunter, Esq. William Bums, while residing in his day higging at 
Alloway, acted for several years as gardener and overseer to Mr Fergusson of Doonholm, 
and, in 1766, took from that gentleman his first farm of Mount Oliphant. 

The conspicuous buildings in the centre of the picture form a manufacturing establish- 
ment,* which bears the name of the Dutch Mill, in consideration of its having been estal)- 
lished about two centuries ago by a native of Holland, the progenitor, it is said, of the 
individuals of tlie name of Gowdie, now numerous in Ayrshire. There is a delightful 
w alk along the bank of the river by the Dutch Mill. 

The farm of Mount Oliphant, above alluded to, is one of seventy-five acres, situated on a 
gentle slope which rises to the east of Doonholm House, the steading being about two miles 
from the Bridge of Doon. As the scene of the poet's existence between his seventh and 
seventeenth year, it is worthy of some notice. It is now called Mount Fergusson, and is 
the property of Mr Oswald of Auchincruive. Notwithstanding the inclination of the ground, 
it is still the wet, cold soil with which Burns's father struggled so ^ard. The steading, 
accessible from a cross-road by a devious willow-skirted way,h!is bcenrenewed in recent times. 
Here the inspired son of Coila was called upon, by stem poverty, to take the flail into his 
hand, and work the work of a man, while as yet only in his thirteenth year. The place, 
however, has some peculiarities which might help to make a poet. It commands an extensive 
and most interesting prospect, having the banks and braes of Doon immediately beneath, 
the spires of Ayr on the one hand, and the hoary ruins of Grreenan and Newark on the 
other, while the Firth of Clyde opens its vast expanse in the distance, backed by the ever 
impre^ive ridge of Arran, and leading the eye away towards the north to the far promon- 
tories of Cunningham and Benfrewshire, and the dim blue of the Argyleshire Highlands. 

■ ■ ' ■ - Ill ■■ 0 — 

* For carding, iidnning, and wearing wool into blankets, in which about tlility bonds arc einpIoyed.~>NEw Statiivtical AcooroT op 

ScOTtSMD. • 
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, LUCY JOHNSTON. 

r 

t 

Miss Lucy Johnston, daughter of Wynne Johnston, of Hilton, Esq., was married, 
April 23, 1798, to Mr Bichard Alexander Oswald, of Auchincruive, in the county of Ayr. 

In the ensuing year wo find Buma thus writing in Dumfries to his friend Syme : “ I 
enclose you a song, which I composed since 1 saw you, and am going to give you the his- 
tory of it. Among much that I admire in the characters and manners of those great folks 
whom 1 have now the honour to call my acquaintances, the Oswald family, there is no- 
thing charms me more than Mr O.'s unconcealable attachment to that incomparable woman. 
Did you ever, my dear Syme, meet with a man who owed more to the divine Giver of all 
good things than Mr Oswald ? A fine fortune — a pleasing exterior — self-evident amiable 
dispositions — and an ingenuous upright mind, and that informed, too, much beyond the 
usual run of young fellows of his rank and fortune; and to all this, such a woman ! but of 
her 1 shall sa/ nothing at all, in despair of saying anything adequate: in my song I 
have endeavoured to do justice to what would bo his feelings on seeing, in the scene I 
have drawn, the habitation of his Lucy. As I am a good deal pleased with my perform- 
ance, 1 in my first fervour thought of sesiding it to Mrs Oswald, but on second thoughts, 
perhaps what I offer as the honest incense of genuine respect, might, from the well 
known character of poverty and poetry, be construed into some modification or other of that 
servility which my soul abhors.” What the Bard hesitated to do for himself, was after- 
wards done by Syme; but it has not been tpld how the lady received this rich tribute to 
her beauty. 

The^song was as folloils: — 


O, wBt ye whe’i In yon town, 

Ye iee the e’enin eun upcm? 
The fafreet diune's in yon town. 
That e'ffliinf lun Is thintay on. 


** Now down yon gay green shew, 

She wnaders by yon spvMding tree : 

How blest ye flow'rs that round her blaw. 
Ye oatch the glaaees o’ her e'e I 

** How blest ye btads that round her sing, 
And welcome in the blooming ynu- ! 

And doubly welcome be the spring. 

The season to my Lucy dear. 

" The sunblinki bVflie on yon town, 

And on yon bonnie braes of Ayr; 

But my dhUght In yon town. 

And deif^ bliss, Is Lucy fldr. 


Without my lore, not a* the dtarms 
0* Paradise could yield me Joy, 

But gla me Lucy In my arma, 

And weloqme LaphuMTs dremry sky. 
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My cftTs wi4 be ft lOTer'I^bower, 
Tbo* xaging winter rent the elr i 
And ahe e lordly UtUe flower* 

Thet I wad t^t end ehelter there. 

“ O. sweet is die In yon town, 

Yon sinldn sun's gene down upon I 
A fldrer then's in yim town, 

His setting beam ne'er dione upon. 


" If angry fete Is sworn my fbe. 

And suffering 1 un doom'd to^iear ; 
I careless quit ought else below, 

But spare me, spare me Lucy dear. 


** For while life's dearest blood is warm, 
Ae thought fine her shall no'cr depart. 
And die— ae fairest is her form t 
She has the truest, kindest heart." 


Alas for beauty — ^fortune — ^affections — ^and hopes! This lovely and accomplished 
woman had not blessed Mr Oswald above a year beyond this period, when she fell into 
pulmonary consumption. A removal to a warmer climate was tried, in the hope of restor- 
ing health; but she died at Lisbon, in January 1798, at an age little exceeding thirty. 


MAUCHLINE, 

GAVIN HAMILTON’S HOUSE. 

The village of Mauchlino, twelve miles to the south of Kilmarnock, on tho road from 
Glasgow to Dumfries, is peculiarly well entitled to a place among these sketches, from 
its connection with the personal and literary history of Burns.* Thd years of his life bo- 
twe<tn the twenty-fifth and twenty-eighth were spent at Mossgiel, a mile from Mauchline,-^ 
the years during which ho wrote his principal poems, and when, to use tho language of 
JMr Lockhart, “ his character came out in all its br^htest lights, and in all but its darkest 
shadows.'^ As the chief seat of an assembled population in his neighbourhood, this village, 
all humble as it was, appropriated a large share of the notice of tho poet, during this im- 
portant era. To it he resorted, after labour, for the pleasures of society — ^there he presided 
in his debating club, or shone over his bowl, or addressed the daughters of beauty in that 
language which no man ever could use as he. Mauchline and its people, accordingly, are 
very conspicuous in his writings. It was the scene of the Holy Fair, and of tho Jolfy 
B^ar9, Here dwelt his hosts, John Dow and Nanse Tinnock. His mistress, Jean 
Armour, was one of the “ six proper young belles” of Mauchline, whom he celebrates. He 
proposes to meet Laprsak at “Mauchline race,” or “ Mauchline fair.” Its minister was the 
unfortunate Daddy Auld, whom he has characterised so ungpntly; and one of its elders 
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was that Holy Willie into whose mouth* he has put so remarkable an exposition of rigid 
Calvinism. And here was the residence of his friend Gavin Hamilton, to whom he in- 
scribes a Dedication, and^ whose friendship was* unquestionably one of the most important 
circumstances o^his early life. 

Mauchline is described, in the ordinary topographical authorities, as a neatly built 
village of upwards of thirteen hundred inhabitants, situated on the face of a slope, about 
a mile from the Ayr. The present minister, in his statistical account of the parish, states 
that it was formerly a burgh of barony, but that the charter was lost an hundred and twenty 
years ago, and has never been renewed.* We might at first suppose that a rustic popula- 
tion, like that of Mauchline, would form but a poor field for the descriptive and satirical 
genius of Burns. It is 'wonderful, however, how variously original many of the inhabitants 
of the most ordinary Scottish village will contrive to bo. Human nature may be studied 
every where; and perhaps it no where assumes so many strikingly distinct forms as in a 
small cluster of men, such as is to be found in a town of a thousand inhabitants. In 
such a place, every individual luxuriates in his own particular direction, till the whole be- 
come as well individualised as the objects of inanimate nature ; while in a city, the in- 
dividual is lost in the mass, and no one is greatly different from another. In a small 
town, the character of every man is w^ell known, so that every thing he says or does appears 
to his fellows as characteristic. One is 41 wag, another is a miser, a third exaggerates all 
that he has to relate, a fourth delights (but this perhaps is little distinction) in strong 
waters. Every one is more or less a humorist, and, as such, affords a perpetual amuse- 
ment to his compeers. If Shakspoare could draw lively delineations of human character 
from such persons as tho originals of Silence and Shallow, it may well bo conceived that 
a genius like Burns must have seen as good subjects in many of tho villagers of Mauchline. 
To give an idea of the taste for wit and hqmour which might exist in such a scene as this, 
we may quote what w’aff said by a shopkeeper named D , when on his deathbed, in re- 

ference to a person \^o ha!d b^en to him and all the other inhabitants as tho very sun and 
soul of fun for many years, and was Recently deceased. Even in this melancholy condition, 

D said he accounted it no small consolation to reflect, that he had Uted in ih^ same 

days with John Weir. The mind of ttts honest trader might no doubt have been filled witk 
reflections more fitting to his situation; but it is impossible to doubt that it was from such 
escapes of natural character that the very happiest touches of both Shakspeare and Bums 
were derived. 

The church, seen in the view, is a recent substitute for a low ungainly building which 
existed in Burnses time. The burial ground surrounding the old edifice was more par- 
ticularly the^ scene of the Holy Fair, — in other words, of the out-door preachings attending 

* The chttTcb of IfMichiiiie wee » celt or appendAife of Melrose Abbey. Oeorge Wiihart, the celebrated miutyr of the Reformation, 
was, in 1644. invited to {nwadi at ^SmschUna Idrlt; but. on anrlvlng at the place, found that the sheiiF of Ayr, an opponent of the Pro- 
testant doctrines, had plumed afvm en tlie dMirch to keep him out. Some of the country peopld propos^ to force an entrance; but 
he forbade them. saytBg, It is the word of peace I preach unto you. The blood of no man shaU ho shed for St this day. Christ is as 
mSfrhty in the fields at in the chur^ and he himself preaObed oftener In the desert and on the sea-side thim in the temple of Jerusalem/* 
Then xnXk^ to the edtfe of the moor, on the sooth side of the town, beheld forth to the raultltudo for u^ards of three hours. 
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the ordinary celebration of the coniniunion. Moat readers will recollect the features of thib 
scene, as so gr^hically touched by the poet — 

Then in we go ^ see the ehow; 

On every idde they’re getherin. 

Some carrying deab, some chaim and i^tooli. 

And Bome are busy bletlierin. 


" Here some are thinking on tb^r Bini, 

And Home upon their clnea; 

Aue cnrsea feet that fy led hia abinii, 

Anither aigha and praya : * 

On tliia hand aita a chosen awatch, 

Wi’ screwed up, graco-proud fares; 

On that a set o* cliapa at watch, 

Thmng winkin on the lasses 

To chairs tlmt clay,” &c. 

The house seen in the view to the right of the church, is a plain, but not uncomfortable 
inn, denominated the Whitefoord Amis, It was a favourite resort of Bums, who, on tlie 
back window of one of the upper rooms, scribbled an amusing epitaph on the host, John 
Dow, in which he made out the religion of that worthy to be a mere comparative appreciar 
tion of his various liquors. From the same back window he could converse in the language 
of the eyes with his Jean, whose father’s house was immediately behind, ^n the lane de- 
nominated the Cowgate. The reader will recollect an allusion to tliis lane in the Holy 
Fair. Common Sense, who, on the appearance of a particular minister in the tent, is said 
to have gone — ♦ 

AflT and up the Cuwgate.,” 

was not, it appears, tlio abstraction usually so called, but the bodily form of Dr John 
Mackenzie, (afterwards of Irvine), who had carried on a controversy with Burns^ under 
that assumed name. From a part of the church-yard opposite to that from which the 
view is taken, a back door opened into the hoStlery of old Nanso Tinnock, in whose house 
the poet promises to drink the health of Pitt, ‘‘ nine times a-week.” Nanse is long dead 
and gone, but the door still remains, a memorial of the old day^ of tent-preachitog in 
Mauchlino. The design of this access was to enable the congregation to hold a more 
ready communication with the bread and cheese and framing ale, which they required for 
the Bolacement of their physical system on these occasions. Mrs Tinnock is described 
as having been a true ale-infe^ in the proverbial se^e of the word — close, discreet, civil, 
and no tale-teller. When any neighbouring wife came, asking if her John was here, “.Oh 
no,"” Nanse would reply, shaking money in her pocket as she spoke; “ lie’s no here,” imply- 
ing to the querist that the husband was not in the house, while she meant to herself that 
he was not among her half-pence — ^thus keeping the word of promise to the car, but break- 
ing it t<^ the hope. Her house was one of two stories, and has a front towards the street 
by which Bums must have entered Mauchline from Moss^el. The date over the door is 
1744. It is remembered, however, that Nanse never could understand how the Jioet should 
have talked of enjoying himself in her house “ nine times a-week.” “ The forrf,” she said, 
“hardly ever drank three half-mutchkins under her roof in his life.” Nanse, probably, 
had never heard of poetical licence. 
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The house of Mr Gavin Hamilton, now possessed by his son, Mr Alexander Hamilton, 
forms the most conspicuous object in the engraving. The taller part of the edifice to the 
left, is a portion of the castle formerly connectad with the Priory of Mauchline: the rest 
of tho house is comparatively modem. Mr Gavin Hamilton was a writer, or legal practi- 
tioner, of highlj^ respectable character — a, man of spirit and intelligence, generous, afiable 
and enlightened.* Unfortunately, his religious practice did not square with the notions 
of the then minister of Mauchline, the “ Daddy Auld” already alluded to, who, in 1786, 
is found in tho session-records to have summoned him for rebuke, on the four following 
charges: — 1. Unnecessary absence from church, for five consecutive Sundays (apparently 
the result of some dispute about a poor^s rate); 2. Setting out on a journey to Garrick on 
a Sunday; 3. ‘Habitual, if not total neglect of family worship; 4. Writing an abusive 
letter to the session in reference to some of their former proceedings respecting him. 
Strange though this prosecution may seem, it was strictly accordant with tho right assumed 
clergymen at that period to inquire into the private habits of parishioners. It was 
fortunately, however, mixed up with some personal motives in the members of the session, 
which were so apparent to the Presbytery, to which Mr Hamilton appealed, that that 
reverend body ordered the proceedings to be stopped, and all notice of them expunged 
from the records. Prepossessions of more kinds than one induced Bums to let loose his 
irreverent muse in satire against tho persecutors of Mr Hamilton: and the result was 
several poems, in which it is but too apparent that religion itself suflTers in common with 
those whom he holds up as abusing it. About two years after, when Bums had com- 
menced the Edinburgh chapter of his life, a new oflence was committed by Mr Hamilton. 
He had, on a Sunday morning, ordered a servant to take in some potatoes which happened 
to have been left out in the garden after being dug. This came to the ears of tho minister, 
and Mr Hamilton was summoned to answer for tho offence. Some ludicrous details occur 
in the* session-records. • It is tJierc alleged that two and a half rows of potatoes were dug 
on the morning in ‘question, by Mr IIamilton'’s express order, and carried home by his 
daughter: nay, so keen had the spirit of persecution been, that the rows had been formally 
measured, and found to bo each eleven feet long; so that twenty-seven feet and a half 
altogether had been dug. Tho Presbytery or Synod treated this prosecution in the same 
way as tho former, and Bums did not overlook it in liis poems. He alludes todt in Holy 
Willie’s Prayer, when he makes that individual implore a curse upon Mr Hamilton’s 

'* banket aod hi» store, 

Kail and potatoes"'-^ 

and on several other occasions. 

In Mr Hamilton’s house, is shown the room in which Bums composed tho satirical 

s 

* Mr LorJcharti ta Ut Life of Bums, both edltioim, haa giirm n somowliat Inoorrect account of Mr Hamilton, his family, and the 
causes of Ids qniuirel with the kirk-sesston of Maucliliae. His fibber was a son of Hamilton of Kype in Lanarkshire, and It was only 
by his wtfe that he was In any way connecsted with the district of Carrick ; she being a daughter of Kennedy of Da\)eiTdk. It is related 
of the Udrd of Kypa that ke jwas, dllee paying a risit to the Duke of Hamilton, when his grace Inquired in what degree be was related to 
the ducal house, and wheresibioiihi in the ftmily tree the race Kype was to be found. ** It would be necdlcM to seek the root among 
ttie branches.” answered the ha^ty laird, whe perhaps had some pretensloiis to be of thepiincipel stock of the Hamiltons or knew 
at least tliat the elahns of the ducal house to the chiefstiip were by no means clear. 
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poem entitled the Calf, lie had called upon Mr Hamilton on his way to church, and, 
found him confined with gout, but was desired by him to bring home a note of the 
text on which tlie minister should preach. flVIr Hamiltoirs writing-room )iad then a back- 
door leading to the church. By this way Burns entered on his return, and finding a 
sister of Mrs Hamilton writing a note at the business desk, requested a J)en, and, sitting 
down on the other side, scribbled in a few minutes one of the most bitter iTesprits lie 
ever penned. This room is further remarkable as tho,one in which the poet w^as married, 
that ceremony being rather of a legal than of a religious complexion. From the session- 
record, it would appear that the (joromony took place on the 3d of August, 1788, and that 
Mr Burns, being informed that in irregular marriages it was customary for the bridegroom 
to pay a small line to the poor of the parish, gave a guinea for this purpose?* 


CASSILLIS CASTLE AND CASSILLIS DOWNANS. 

The poem of Halloween opens, it will be recollected, thus — 

“ { pon that, night, whon fairys 1U'< I 
Oil Dowiiaiis daiire, 

Or own* thi* lays in spli'iidhi hla/o, 

Oil >^pTightly ciiursiTb prance.’* 

In the accompanying print, this favourite scone of fairy sport is seen rising behind the 
ancient mansion from which it takes its name. The castle stands on a beautiful haugh on 
the left bank of the Doon, about a mile from the parish-village of Dalrymple. 

The lands, and probably also the castle of Cassillis, appear to have passed, in the reign 
of David If., from a family named Montgomery, into the pof sessioi\ of Sir John Keifnedy 
of Dunure, direct male ancestor of the present Manpiis of Ailsa,* At the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, it must have been the chief residence of tliis powerful race, as David, 
third Lord Kennedy, was, about 1510, created Earl of Cassillis. This nobleman fell at 
Flodden, with many of his followers; and there is sljjl to be seen, in front of the castle, a 
very large plane tree, underneath whose melancholy boughs his surviving people are said to 
have spent several weeks in lamentation of their own and their country’s calamity — for 
which reason, it boars the appellation of the Dule Trc‘o. Tradition tdls a tale of another 
kind in connection with Cassillis castle. While John, the sixth Earl, was attending the 
Assembly of Divines at Westminster in 1G43, his consort is said to have been seduced 
away from this house by a party of gipsies, supposed to have been headed by a lover in 
disguise; the consequence of which imprudence was her confinement for life in a tow'er 
belonging to her husband in the neighbouring town of Maybole. These circumstances 
are more particularly rehltod in an old ballad, which is sung to a beautiful air ; but it is 


Tart of aliove artick* app<)aK*d, for the first tiiou, in Chambi’rs* EtUnluiigh Jouniul, No. 93. 
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, proper to state that great doubt lianglover them. In a music book, kuowTi from un- 
questionable evidence to Iiavc been written before 1620, this very air is found, under tlie 
title of Lady Casdlliss Lilt; wliich evinces that it could not have been composed for the 
M'ife of the sixth Earl, (that lady having been born in 1607,) in whatever way the verses 
of the ballad fnay have taken their qrigin. However this question may be decided, it 
cannot aftcct the honour of the existing family, wlioso descent is traced from a younger 
son of an earlier possessor of tlie title. Cassillis castle (continued to bo the principal resi- 
dence of the family till the extinction of the male line in l7/>9, when the titles were iul- 
judged to Sir Thomas Kennedy, of Colzean, and that house, elsewhere noticed in the 
present \vork, became, in the language of old writs, the principal messuage of thp Earls 
of Cassillis. • 

Cassillis castle, although deserted by its noble owmu*, lias never b()en allowed to fall into 
decay. A few years ago, although not well furnished, it formed a superb and perfectly entire 
and unaltered specimen of the baronial towers of the fifteenth or sixteenth ccTitury, containing 
one large apartment in each floor, accessible by a spiral stair, and having w alls in some places 
twenty-two f»(.‘t thick. Lately, it has received a now front, in Gothic taste, containing a 
dining-room, and draw’ing-room, with other ajmrtmcnts, and is now occupied by a gentle- 
man on lease. The Countess's Room — a small chamber in the upper floor, from which 
tradition represents the unlucky lady jhove-mentioned as compelled to behold licr lover 
an<l more than a dozen of his eompaiiions hanging on the Dale Tree Ixdow — is still 
shown, but is reduced to he the sleeping-room of the servants. The grounds are laid out 
in a modem taste, and, witli the Doon stealing its w’ay through them, are eminently 
beautiful. 

The Cassillis Dowuaiis are three or four small hills rising about a quarti>r of a mile to 
the south of the castle, near the road hetwe(*ii Mayhole and Dalrymplc. The largest — 
that*ncarest to tlie h(fuse, — a{)pears to bi'tliree hundred feet above the level of the Doon; 
the second is som^vhat *lower; and one or tw'o others are greatly less marked. They art' 
(‘overed with green sward, tlirough which, in some placets, the rock may he seen; and 
lienee Burns has described tlu'in, in a note, as “rocky.’’ On tlio t(p of tlie highest there 
is a circular mound, with a breach ^ it to the west, as if designed for a moans of access. 
It is probable that this was an early fort, more particularly as the farm on tlie slope (»f 
the liill bears tlie name of Duureo — obviously Dun-righ, the king’s castle. The. ])eculiar 
forms, of these Inllocrks, and their rising in the midst of a generally level country, are cir- 
cumstances which could not fail to excite superstitious ideas in an unlettered people. They 
were, accordingly, down to Burns's time, regarded as the work of fairies, and jieculia** 
scene of their midnight nwels. In reality, tlmy are masses of trap, and one of them at 
this moment supplies excellent “rnctal” for the repair of the neighbouring roads. 

The scenery of this print must have been familiar to Burns, as lie attended the scliool 
at Dalrymplc for some time, during the residence of his father al Mount Oliphant. 
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COLZEAW CASTLE. 

# 

WITH THE FAIRY COVES. 

This magnificent and picturesque mansion, thie principal seat of Archibald, Marquis of 
Ailsa, (twelfth Earl of Gassillis), is alluded to in Hfjloween:^ 

" Upon that night, whan ilUxits light 
On CatMillis Downans dance, 

Or owre the layis, in eplondid blase, 

Ou HprigliUy coursera pmnce ; 

Or for Cotacmn the route is ta'en, 

Beneath the moon’s pale beams ! 

There up the Coee to stray and rove, 

Aniaiig tlie rocks and streams. 

To sport that night.” 

It is situated upon the verge of a great basaltic cliff, on the coast of Oarrick, about two 
miles from the village of Kirkoswald. With marine sublimity on the one side, and the 
extreme of sylvan beauty on the other, it is scarcely possible to imagine a*situation more 
worthy of the chief of whoso ancestors it was said — 

<• ‘Twixt Wigton and the town o’ Ayr, 

Pnrtpatrick and the cruiv(»s of Cree, 

Nue man need think for to hide there, 

Unless ho court wl’ Kennedio.” 

The lands of Golzean appear, in the early part of the fifteenth century, to have been the. 
property of a branch of the family afterwards ennobled under the titles of Kennedy and 
Cassillis; they are distinguished in the family history as tho old Kennedies of Colzean. 
Having probably reverted to tho main line, these lands once more, in 1569, became the 
property of a branch of the family, in the person of Sir Thomas Kennedy, second son of 
Gilbert, Earl of Cassillis, The former castle or messuage connectM with the lands, was 
built soon after by this individual. It is thus alluded to in, a dfescriplion of Oarrick, left 
in manuscript by Sir James Balfour, Lyon King at Arms to James VL: — “ Tho House 
of tho Cove, builded with greato coste and expensse, some 40 years agoo, by Sir Thomas 
Kennedy of Cullzeane, Tutor of Cassillis. It is sitivltcd on a cove below, having a rocke 
above; quhoron it is saitted, and [from which it isj denominatted. This cove is open to 
tho sea, of ano largo extent; within quhich formerly has been a werey strong hold, before 
doss with great windowes and grattes of irone, contening within about the i^ace of a pair 
of buttes, with a fontane of freche vattor.'*’^ Another manuscript of tho same period 
speaks (\f the “ worey braiff zairdis,’’ (very fine gardens) formed by Sir Thomas in con- 
nection with his mansion. An unfortunate misunderstanding between this powerful and 
able man, and an equally potent cadet of his house, the Laird of Bargeny, led to his being 
assassinated near the town of Ayr, May 12, 1602. The extraordinary machinations of 

’ -Hi 

* See Mr Pitcairn*! cttifoui and intereiting publteatioiik mstocicaiaad Ckrunfogical Accouat of the Priiicipol Phnllios of th^KIBie uf 
Keimody. 4to. 1830. ^ » 
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the Mures, elder and younger of Aucliindrane, for the accomplisliraont of this base deed, 
have been made the subject of a drama by Sir Walter Scott. 

Sir Archibald Kennedy of Colzean, great-grandsan of Sir Thomas, is said to have ac- 
quire some notoriety as a persecutor ^ — ^namely, as an instrument of the government against 
the non-conformist presbyterians of tho two last Stuart reigns. Tradition states, that 
after the Kevolution, when the affections which had previously constituted the virtue of 
loyalty, were interpreted as the blankest guilt, Sir Archibald was sometimes obliged for his 
safety to the coves beneath his mansion, lly his wife, one of tho daughters of General 
Uavid Lesly, Lord Newwark, he had four daughters, tho second of whom, Susanna, was 
distinguished Jbr a noble stature, and extraordinary beauty. One day, while walking in 
lior father’s gardens at Colzean,* a liawk, bearing the name and arms of tho Earl of 
Egliutoune, alighted on her shoulder; which was held to betoken tho probability of her 
ultimately having some connection with that title. She afterwards became tho wife of 
Alexander, ninth Earl of Eglintoune, to whom she boro a largo family. In her youth she 
patronised llamsay, who dedicates tho Gentle Shepherd to her; and in her old age, she 
received a visit fiom Dr Johnson, at her dotarial seat of Auehans, near Dundouald. 

On the extinction of the main line of the Cassillis f anily, in tho person of John, tho 
eighth Earl, in 1759, tho title and family estates became the inlieritanco of Sir Thomas 
Kennedy of Colzean, who accordingly— though not without some litigation — became nintli 
Earl of Cassillis. It is related tliat tho estates had nearly been disunited frojii the title 
on this occasion, and were only gained for the Colzean family, by Earl John privately 
executing a deed of entail in their favour a few months before he died, wliile his countess 
was attending a ball. It was now deemed necessary that the house of the Cove should 
be rebuilt in a stylo worthy of tho main line of tho race of Kennedy ; and this task Avas 
accordingly commenced in 1777, by David, the tenth Earl, brother of the preceding. Tlie 
plan of the noAV ma,nsiom Avars by Robeii- Adam. It presents, along tho verge of the soa* 
impending precipice, a rang5 of lofty castellated masses, Avith AvindoAvs in a gothic taste, 
a splendid terraced garden in front, a bridge of approach, and otlicos in corresponding 
style, at a little distance to the left^ — the whole covering an area of four acres. The im- 
pression conveyed by the mansion, on approaching it in the usual manner, through ftie 
far-spreading glades of an ancient park, is that of baronial dignity, affluence, and, taste; 
surveyed from the sea, or, as in this print, from the beach, it suggests the idea of thosc^ 
eyrie-like fortresses of old, which took so mucli strength from nature as to appear to smile 
defiance at all the hostile efforts of more human poAver, Tho interior of tlm castle is 
remarkable for an extensive and valuable collection of arms and armour. 

The CoVos, which have obviously been the means of introducing tlio print on the pre- 
sent occasion, are situated directly underneath tho castle. Thj^y appear simply natural 

• > 

* A d<>Acripti<>ti of Carrldc, n^tten aboni the c1oi>e of the seventeenth century, and printed by Mr Pitcairn, epeakii of thetuf (farden't 
in hijirh terinii. 'J'he »ay« tiiiti au4bority, » planted on the south with very pretty gardens ninrorehards, adorned with excellent 

terracf^ and the wails laden with pftaches, apricots, cherries, and otlunr fruit : and these gardens are so well sheltered trom tho north and 
east Aviudb, and he so open to Ute soutli, Uiat th<> fruits and hertmi^e are mure early tlian (.in] any other place in Carrick.*' 
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chinks loft in the basalt in the process of its volcanic formation. Burns, during his resi-* 
dence near Kirkoswald, must have often hoard of their reputation as haunts of the fairies. 
They are six in number, and are thus described in the Rev. Mr Biggar's statistical account 
of the parish of Kirkoswald: “ Of tho three towards the west, the largest has its entry as 
low as high water mark. The roof is about fifty feet high, and has the^appearance as if 
two large rocks had fallen together, forming a gothic arch, though very irregular; it ex- 
tends inwards about two hundred feet, and varies in bteadth. It communicates with the 
other twTO, which are both considerably less, but of much the same irregular form. Towards 
tho east are the other three coves, which likewise communicate with each other. They 
are nearly of the same height and figure with tho others; but their dimensions have not 
been asecrtailted. To tho largest of the three westinost coves, [those immediately under 
tho castle] is a door or entry, built of free stone, with a window three feet above tho door, 
of the same kind of work; above both of these is an apartment, from which might bo sent 
down whatever could annoy the assailants of tho door."” We have seen reason to surmise, 
that this mason work is as old as the fonner mansion of Colzeaii: it gives tho place all 
tho a{)poarance of having been designed as a habitation, and mo calculated to protect its 
inmates from hostile assault. 


JOHN MO 0.11 E, M.D. - 

John Mooue, M.D., one of the first men of established literary reputation who befriended 
the Ayrshire poet, was the son of tho Reverend Charles Mtjoro, mkiister of the gospel at 
Stirling. This gentleman, although born in Ireland, was a cad\yt of the Scotch house of 
Mure of Rowallan, in Ayrshire ; his ancestor, Captaiiv Alexander Mure, the son of Sir 
Williani Mure of Rowallan, and Anna Dundas of Newliston, having been slain in an action 
about the year 1648, with tho rebels in Ireland, where his family continued to reside. 
The son of this gentleman was a military officer, who also served in Ireland under William 
the III.; and it was perhaps owing to tho family connection with Scotland, as much as to 
his talents, and exemplary character, that thfe son of the last Captain Moore was, although 
an alien to tho country, advanced in early life to tho parochial charge at Stirling, where 
his son, Jlr John Moore, tho subject of the present notice, was born, in 1730.* His 
father died while Dr Moore was yet a child, when his mother removed with him to 
Glasgow, where she possessed some property, inherited from her father, Anderson of 
Dowhill, whose family, emeo in circumstances of greatmfflueiice in that city, had suffered 

* The family of Mure gf Rou’ullaa ia said to have been originally of the tribe «jf 0‘Moro in Ireland, so that Captain Mure’e doscei^axitB 
in changing the Riieliirig of the n(|ine, tnily reverted to tho original orthography. Robert H., kiiyf ot Scotland, niarried hujsabeth Mure, 
daughter of Sir Adam Mure of Ron allan, and from this marriage the royal family of Stuart is debcended.-Seo Histone and Uescent ot 
tho House of Rowallan, by Sir W'illiom Mijire, knight of Row'aUan. ■ • 
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much, according to Wodrow, ^he historian, from fines imposed in the reign of James the 
IL, for their adherence to Presbyterianism; and the participation of the last laird of 
Dowhill, in the Darien expedition, reduced flie family to comparative poverty. On a 
temperament such as that^of the author of Zeluco, it does not seem unreasonable to con- 
clude, that the p’bsition in which his earlier years were passed, may have exercised no 
inconsiderable influence in promoting those habits of industry and exertion, for which, in 
after life, he was eminently distinguished. At Glasgow, Dr Moore received both his 
elementary and academical education. So precocious were his talents, that in 1747, when 
only seventeen years of age, he W'as honoured with the especial patronage of Colonel 
Campbell, of iljo 54th regiment, afterwards the fifth Dnke of Argylc, by whom he >vas 
introduced to the hospitals connected with the British anny in Flanders, mnd brought 
under the notice of various distinguished ofiicers, as a young man likely to bo an orna- 
ment to the medical profession. At the conclusion of the war, he was for some time an 
attacM to the British Embassy of Lord Albemarle, in Paris. He afterwards settled in 
practice in Glasgow, as the partner of Mr Hamilton, the university professor of anatomy. 
While, however, the professional accomplishnumts of Dr Moore were never made the subject 
of doubt, a certain dislike to the drudgery of medieal praciicc proventeil him fi’om enjoying 
that amount of public patronage to which he was entitled by his talents. It was therefon? 
with no unwilling mind that, early in 1769, though for some years married and the father 
of several children, he agreed to take the charge of tin* young Duke of Hamilton, stop-son 
of his first patron, a youth of fourteen, possessed of the most excellent dispositions, but 
whoso health was such as to require the constant attendance of a physician. With this 
young nobleman, Dr Moore made one shorb excursion on the continent. But the connei?- 
tion was abruptly dissolved in July by the death of the Duke, upon whose tomb his 
aftectipnate attemhuit inscribed a pooticai epitaph, t(?stifying to the promise wdiich was 
thus early blighted.^ ^ * 

In the following year, Dr Moore was scdectcd to attend the next brother and heir of the 
deceased Duke — the noted Douglas, Duke of Hamilton, now a sickly boy, and as yet 
innocent of the vices that ultimately’ clouded a career wdiich talent and generosity had 
combined with almost princely rank*and fortune to render illustrious. Dr Moore and 
this young nobleman spent five years in continental travel, finally returning in 1778 
when his Grace had attained his majority. that year Dr Moore removed his family to 
London, w’ith* the design of prosecuting his profession in a high(jr sphere than could bo 
commanded in Glasgow. As yet, though advanced to middle life, ho had given the 
world no decided proof of his literary talents; but this he now did (1779) by the publica- 
tion of his* “View of Society and Manners in France, Switzerland, and Germany,'” — a 
work of so much vivacity and inteyigcnce, that it instantly attained a great popularity in 
the author’s owm country, and was translated into French, German, and Italian. En- 
couraged by the success of his first literary venture, ho soon after published a similar 
work on Italy, which was, Tiowover, less favourably received. 
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Tliat he might not be supposed to have abandoned his profession in favour of letters, 
he produced, in 1785, a volume entitled Medical Sketches,'” which treats, says one of 
his biographers, “rather in a popular than a scientific manner, on several important topics 
relative to health and disease, not without an intcrmixti||e of pleasant stories and 
liumoroup sarcasm — ^but, though it proved him to be a man of good sinse, and one who 
had studied his profession, it does not appear that his practice in London ever extended 
beyond his particular acquaintance.'” It was at the close of tho ensuing year that his 
attention was drawn to tho poetry of Burns. Some expressions of admiration which he 
had employed regarding it, in a lottei* to Mrs Dunlop, and which that lady transmitted to 
Burns, led to a coVrespondence between tlio learned physician and the comparatively un- 
lettered bard, in which tho ono party aj)pears kind without tho least affectation of 
superiority, and tho otluir respectful with as little display of servility. To Dr Moore, the 
poet, in tho ensuing August, (1787), addressed a sketch of his own life, which was pub- 
lislied in the front of Dr CuiTie\s memoir, and has effectually associated tho names of 
these* very opposite men in our literary history. 

Dr Moore, when on the verge of sixty, (1789), appeared for tho first time as a writer of 
fiction. His novel of “Zeliico,'” which w^as then published, assumed, and has ever since 
maintained, a respectable place amongst works of that class, on account of the powerful 
moral painting which forms tlie most conspicudhs feature of its composition. His suhso- 
quent novels, entitled “Edward,’^ and “Mordaunt,’’ respectively published in 1796 and 
1 800, were 1 (*S 3 cstcoriied. But before th<5 first of these works was written, his attention 
liad be('n engaged l»y the progr(%ss of tho French Revolution. The interest he felt in the 
affairs of France, and probably some design ©f making them the subject of a book, induced 
him to procetul, late in the summer of 1792, to Paris. Ho there witnessed tho insujTeo- 
lion of the 10th of August, tho dethronement of the king, tho terrific massqcres of 
Septe^nber, and tho tremendous party struggles which mdVkod^ the r^^maindor of tho year. 
He was consequently <‘nahled to gratify the curiosity of* the British public by a work 
under the title of “A Journal during a Residence in France, fee."” which is allowed by 
his liberal contemporary, Dr Aiken, to be written with impartiality and discernment. A 
•siibscquenl work, under iho title of “A View of tfie Causes and Progress of tho French 
Revolution,’’ closes the list of Dr Moore’ s publications. After sovcral years spent in ease 
and retirement, at Richmond, ho died at his house in Clifford Street, London, February 
29, 1802. He left 15 vo sons, tho oldest of whom was the gallant and lamented Sir John 
Moore. 

Several likenesses of Dr Moore were painted at different times. There is a portrait at 
Hamilton palace, by Gavin Hamilton, which has been engraved in Anderson’s edition of 
this author’s works, but which pourtrays very imperfectly tho intellectual features of one, 
whose name it may be^ permitted to hope, is destined “to live in his laud’s language.” In 
Corswall house in Wigtonshire, the scat of his son, Mr James Oarrick Moore, there is 
a fine portrait of Dr Moore, by Sir Thomas Lawrence ; but both this portrait, and an en- 
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graved sketch, likewise by Lawrence, give Aie idea of a person far advanced in years, and 
of a broken and enfeebled constitution. Wo have therefore selected for this work, a 
portrait of Dr Moore painted about 1770, by William Cochrane, (known as Cochrane of 
Borne). This artist was bom at Strathaven, in Lanarkshire, but went to Italy about 
1761, where he acquired gftat celebrity, by several pieces which he executed, the most 
admired of which were his Daedalus and Icarus, and his Diana and Endymion. Ho 
returned to Scotland, where ho died in 1785. The portrait, the subject of our engraving, 
is in the possession of Dr Moore’s nephew, Charles Mackintosh, Esq. of Campsie. 


GLEN AFTON. 

One of the first persons of rank who became acquainted with Bums, was the late Mrs 
Stewart of Afton*and Stair. According to the recollection of a surviving friend of the 
lady, the medium through which they became acquainted was a certain Peggy Orr, who 
had the charge of Mrs Stewart’s children.* It is said that, seeing some letters and poems 
of Burns in that girl’s possession, and being struck by their superior stylo, Mrs Stewart 
expressed a desire to see the poet, and he donsequcntly waited upon her. Of the treatment 
he experienced on this occasion from Mrs Stewart, he thus speaks in a letter addressed 
to her, about the time he intended to go abroad; — “ One feature of your character,” ho 
says, “ I shall ever with grateful pleasure remember — the reception I mot with when 
I had the honour of waiting on you. I am little acquainted with jwliteness; but I know 
a good deal of benevolence of temper and goodness of heart. Surely, did those in exalted 
stations Iknow how happy' they c<tald make some classes of their inferiors by condescension 
and affability, they would ncver*stand so high, measuring out with every look the height 
of their elevation, but condescend as stvcotly as did Mrs Stewart of Stair.” 

It was in the old castle of Stair — the cradle of one of the most illustrious of our Scottisli 
families, though, since their possession of it, it has gone through many hands — that this • 
interview took place. Mrs Stewart, who was connected with that ancient mansion by 
her marriage, was, by descent, proprietress of another estate, situated in Olen Afton, in 
the parish of N^w Cumnock. With this vale Burns probably becami acquainted in the 
course of his frequent rides between Ayrshire and Nithsdale, when about to settle at 
EUisland. It is a remarkably fine specimen of the pastoral vale of southern ScoBan^l. 
The Afton, which gives it a name, rises in the high grounds whore the counties of Ayr 
and Dumfries and the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, meet; and, after a course of ton miles, 

— , .. — A 

*• Peggy ifl proTiowicfid by the sani^ authority to Imye been the sweetheart of David Siller, olludi'd to m the poet’s epistle to that 

tdiui]..- 

« Ye have your Meg. your dearest part, 

• And I my dating Jeun.’* * 
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in a nortlicrly direction, it joins the Nith at Now Cumnock kirk. In the lower part of the 
vale, near New Cumnock, there are a few houses, but the general character of the vale is 
am almost primitive solitude. The writer of the statistical account of the parish, published 
by Sir John Sinclair, mentions that, at the commencement of J^is incumbency, in 1767, 
Olen Afton contained but one house. On entering it from the south, iSie eye is delighted 
with the fine mixture of wood and glade, which lies along the slopes, like the light and 
shade of an April day^ At no remote period, thA whole vale was profcably overspread 
with wood, as Yarrow, and other vales now pastoral, are known to have been. There is 
a tradition that the trees formerly grew so thick, that a certain laird of Craigdarroch, on 
one occasion, found his way from branch to branch, for five miles, without coming to the 
ground : guch wonderful tales, even when not admitted as true in fact, show the strength 
of the impression wliich the real fact originally made on the popular mind. The vale now' 
seems half-way betwctui the one condition and the other. Birches, in great number — the 
ash — ^the mountain ash — the pine — together with numerous hawthorns, of great age and 
consid(‘i*able size — constitute the materials of the w'oods of Glen Afton, the ^tskirts of 
which betray maniHist tokens that they are rapidly sinking beneath the assaults of the 
sheep. Here and there, a hawthorn may be seen standing by itself on a green slope, th«f 
sole survivor of a goodly community of trees, all of which have long since perished. The 
vvholo sc(uie is most (characteristically Scottish, and, in spring, when the hawthorns are in 
bloom, it is extremely beautiful. As we advance along the vale, the woods lessen, and 
finally erase', and we then see only long reaching green uplands, swelling afar into the 
lofty hounding hills which separate three counties. Connecting the pastoral loveliness of 
this vale with his kind-h(‘arted patroness, Mrs Stewart, Bums composed his exquisitely 
melodious song (Uititlcd, “ Afton Water;’’ in which he imagined the proprietress of no 
small part of its soil, as a simple cottage mafdcn, and himself as her lover — a mode of 
conipliiiiont to gcntlewomoii which he seimis to have j)refcrr^d to ill others, but which, 
we suspect, must have been in general much more pheasant’ to himself than to them: — 

“ Flow ffj'Htly, Afton. nmorifr tby lyroiMi brai‘!«. 

Flow jTfiilly, I’ll siiiir lliw n in thy praiso ; 

My Mary’t« asliM-p by thy nniTmurii.|r strwim, 

• Flow jfiMitly, hn «'et Afton, disturb* not her dream- 

“ Thou stock-dove who^e echo resoiiiuU thro’ the gfleii. 

Yf wild whtMliiif? blacKbirdi* in you thorny den, 

'riiou BTei*ji-cTe>t<*d la)ivviijf^, thy *»*'reainin#f forbear 
I charge you disturb not my slumbering lair. 

“ IIow lolly, sweet Afton, thy neighbouring hills. 

Far mark'd wi' the courses of clear, windhig rills ; 

I M'Jierc daily 1 wander ai^ no<»ii rises high, 

My flocks and iny Mary’s sweet cot in iny eye, 

” llfuv pleasant thy banks and green valleys below. 

Where M*ild in the woodlands the primroses blow : 

Tliere, oft, as mild evening weeps over the lea, 

' Tho sweet-scented birk shades my Mary and me. 

Thy erystal stream, Afton. how lovely it glides. 

And winds by the cot where my Miirj residei . 

How wanton thy watero her .'>uowv feet lave, ' 

As guthering sweet flowerets slie stems thy clear n ai e. 
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, « Flow gently, sweet Afton, mnoug Iby green braes, 

Flow gently, sweet river, the theme of my lays ; 

My Mary’s asleep by thy munnuriug stream. 

Flow gently, sweet Afton, ^sturb not her dream.' 

e 

There is a riding track along Glen Afton, which crosses the hills yito Galloway, being 
marked by cairns ^t rcgnlar intervals to direct the traveller. Queen Mary, on her retreat 
from Langside, is said by tradition to have passed by this track on her way to Dundrennan. 
On Dalheuna Holm, represented about the centre of the accompanying print, a cairn 
still bears her name, in consequence of her having paused llir a short time on the 
s^mt to take some refreshment. Dalhenna is the property of a race of Campbells, who 
are the oldest lairds of that part of the country. Tradition relates a romantic story re- 
specting one of*them, which we shall give in the words of a correspondent: — 

“On the Black Craig, a hill two thousand feet high, which looks over Glen Afton, 
there is a large opening called the Giant’s Cave. It was occupied long ago by an outlaw 
of gigantic bulk, who lived by laying the neighbouring flocks under contribution, and who 
had a wif|jas remarkable for her gigantic stature as himself. On one occasion, for want 
of a more ready supply of victual, he laid hands upon a fat bull belonging to the laird of 
Dalhenna, and carried it ofl’ upon liis shoulders to his cave.* Enraged at the loss of so 
valuable an animal, and being a man of great resolution, the laird mounted his grey 
mare and set out for the giant’s habitation, lie calculated that, humediately after the 
return of the outlaw to his cave, ho w'ould take some repose, while his wife would as 
certainly disembowel the animal, and take the intestines to be washed in the pjissing 
stream; nor was it less likely that she would have a pot of water boiling on the fire, to 
prepare a portion of either the meat or the, tripe. Concealing, himself therefore in tlu' 
wood hard by, ho watched till he saw the giantess leave the cave, and go down to the 
stream, as he had expected, carrying with, her the oflals of the huU. He tlien made an 
insidious approach, andj drawing his good broad-sword, entered the cave. All was as he 
had calculated. The giant lay snoring with open mouth beside the fire, and a large pot 
was just coming to the boil. He iAimediately poured the contents of the vessel into the 
mouth of the sleeping robber, and thus dispatched him. Leaving the cave, he had scarcely 
mounted his horse, when the giantess* cetumed and perceived what had taken place. She 
immediately gave chase, and after a long run came up with him ; but when, like Cutty- 
sark, she Lad caught his marc by the tail, ho cleared himself by a sweep of his sword, 
which severed, her hand from her body. She returned, and soon after died of grief, and 

the bodies of both giant and giantess repose in Loclibroughan Holm.” 
» 


* 'fhere is nothitifp positively inimulous hero, m, we believe, there if an authentic anecdote of Bifp Sant of tlio Suthorloud Fencihles 
carrying a bvllock’f balk from a butcher’s shop tf Kichraoud barracks, on condition of getting it for hittiself. 
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STltfUNG. 

FROM THE OLD PALACE. 

This view is taken from the south front of the palace of James V., so as to place a 
portion of that building in the foreground, and inchule the more conspicuous features of 
the town, and the beautiful scenery towards the east, through which the F orth pursues its 
devious way. 

Stirling and its castle are of great, butunknowm antiquity. The latter an important 
fortress in the days of Bruce, when it was besieged by Edward T. in person, and re- 
duced with great difficulty. During the reigns of ‘"the Jameses,'” it was the favourite 
seat of Scottish royalty. In a room which still exists, Jamt^s IT., in 1452, stabbed the 
Earl of Douglas with his owm hand, from rage at his refusing to give up a league which 
he had formed against the govcjnirnont. James III. er(‘Cted a parliamfut-hall, find a 
chapel-royal, the foirner of wliieh still survives. James V. was roared in this castle, under 
the care of Sir David Lyndsey, and, in mature life, added to the former building tlie 
palace above alluded to. Queen Mary also spent a portion of her youthful years in Stirling 
castle. Her sou, James VI., ^vho was baptized here, resided in the same palace, with his 
]>recoptor, Buchanan, during the whole of his minority. Prince Henry was also born, 
baptized, and reared in Stirling castle. 

Th(' palace of James V., Iutc judiciously fore-shortened, is a curious memorial of tlic 
taste of the age. The general style of the afchilecture is heavy, and that of the decora- 
tive j)arts purely whimsical and grotesque. All round tlie building there is a series of 
oddly tw isted buttresses f>r ])ilasters, bearing 'ungainly statues, ^diiefly of riiythoh)gical 
pt^rsonagexS, w'ith much fantastic oniainent bexsidoxS. At least tw) of the iinages arc not of 
the ebaracter stated, and one of tliese is the royal foumjer hinixself, a short, unprepossessing 
figure: another is an undre,Sx<od female, usually recognised by the popular appellation of 

llm Moflest Maid,'*'' and of wdioin it is related that jJje obtained this honourable and coii- 
sjncuous situation in gratitude for her having once sav(;d the royal family from being 
destroyed by a nocturnal conflagration, rushing to give the alarm in the condition in 
w'hicli she is here represented. There is not, as far as we are aAvare, anywhere in Scot- 
land, any ^specimen of architecture in the same peculiar taste. Its iiiferiorifj^ is the mort' 
remarkable, as the parts of Holyroodhousc and Linlithgow erected by the same monarch, 
are very elegant. 

The historical and antiquarian interest of Stirling Castle, great as it is, bears no pro- 
portion, in the eyes of niost strangers, to the beauty of the views commanded from it.s 
battlements. Seated on a lofty mass of basalt, in the centre of a wide plain, with an 
ample river flowing beneath, and an amphitheatre of magnificent hills in the distance, 
Stirling Castle has an attraction for the Iovcls of the picturesque, such as few places hi 
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Scotland can boast of. Looking forth from the walls towards the north-west, the eye, 
sweeping round from south to north, comrnandliS in succession the rugged fells of Campsie, 
tlie grand mass of Hon Lomond, Ben Lcdi, Bon Voirlich, and Bon More, — ^beyond which 
it loses itself over the turbid Land-Sea of the Grampians, melting away into tho faint 
blue distance. On the eastern battlements, with Demyat, and tho other Ochils on tlio 
left hand, we have tho rich, alluvial vale of tho Forth, marked with town and grange, and 
manor and tower, and loading the eye along in delighted gaze till it dimly catches the 
remote outline of lofty Edinburgh. # 

Amongst the tourists who visited Stirling in the autumn of 1787, was Robert Burns, 
thou on a tour* to the West Highlands. Wo are told that tho poet's national feelings 
wort', on this occasion, greatly excited on beholding tho roofless state of tho parliament- 
liall of the Stuarts. Under the influence of this excitement, and of his habitual Jacobitisin, 
ho wroto tlio following extraordinary linos on a pane in tho inn — 

“ Her** Stnrirt^ once in priory ri*iprn’<l, 

An*i laws fnr w'<*al ordainM ; 

Hut lU)^' anritof(‘d their palac** Htand;*, 

Their ftceptre’s swayed by other hauiiU : 

The injured Stuart line is ffoiie, 

A TTU*e outlan<lish fillh their tJirorve — 

An idiot rai-«>, to honour lost. 

Who know them best despibe them mof^t/’ 

• 

A frieii<l immediately hinting to him tho imprudence of tho act ho liad just committed, 
ho said, ‘^Oh, I mean to reprove myself;” and then walking to tho window, addend tho 
following — 

Rash inorful and siaiidi^ous poet, thy name 
Shall no lonffer appeiir in the records of fame ; 

Dost not know, that old >Iansfi<*ld, who writes like the Bible, 

Says, the more ’ti.s a^ruth, sir, the more ‘tis a libel.” 

r 

The original lines \#ere c^tainly as strongly marked by an unworthy feeling towards tho 
reigning, as by a gonerous affection^ towards the dethroned family; but tho sin of writing 
them is unnecessarily aggravated by Mr Lockhart, when he says, — “The last conflict, 
alluding, in tho coarsest stylo, to IIkd melancholy state of the good kings health at tho 
time, “was indeed an outrage of which no political prejudice could have made a gentleman 
approve.'' Tho king was not seizc<l by his celebrated indisposition till October in the 
ensuing year. In that couplet — here, by the way, printed for tlie first time Burns 
seems to have merely proceeded upon a prevailing impression of at least the Jacobite part 
of the community, respecting the intellectual character of the family of Brunswick- 
Lunenburg. How far the impression was from tho truth, it would be ludicrous to advert 
to in serious terms; but it is curious now to perceive traces of tho extent to which it 
animated a portion of British society in the past age. It appe^irs that the impassioned 
peasant of Kyle was not, in the use of this rash and coarso expression, more guilty of lese- 
majesty, than another indiyidual, who, though under the same political prepossessions, was 
certainly % last whom Mr Lockhart could have oxpi cted to be guilty of any such out- 
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burst. In a letter by Robert Forbes, bishop of the Scottish Episcopal Ghurch at Leith, to 
Bishop Gordon of London, and of which a copy, under Forbears ^nd, rests before us, is 
the following passage— You know the fiunoos Dr Johnson has been among us. Several 
anecdotes could I give yon of him; but one is most singular. Dining one day at the 
table of one of the Lords of Session, the company stumbled upon chaActers, particularly, 
it wduld appear, of kings. ‘Well,’ said the bluff Doctor, ‘George I. was a robber* 
George II. a fool, and George III. is an idiot!’ How the company stmred I leave you to 
judge. It was far from being polite, especially considering the table at which he was 
entertained, and that he himself is a pensioner at £300 a-year.” It is just, indeed, 
possible that no such saying was over uttered, but much more likely thatut was. 

If Bums’s guilt was great, it was soon repented of. Coming back in a few weeks, and 
finding that the verses had given offence, he broke the pane on which they were inscribed. 


THE BRAES OF BALLOCHMYLE. 

The scene here depicted is that of the song entitled, “The Bonny of Ballochmyle,*’ 
with which a welhknown anecdote of the poet is connected. In an evening of July, 1786. 
he had wandered out to these braes, “ to view nature,” he says, “ in all the gaiety ol the 
vernal year:* it was a golden moment for a poetic heart.” He here saw, like a passing 
vision, a famed beauty, sister of the proprietor of the grounds, and the’ result was, that 

during his homeward walk, he composed his glowing stan;w — 

« 

***Tw« 8 orea-^tlie fields were greei^ 

On ilka blade the pearls haoi^ ; 

The sephyr wautoned round ^ bean. 

And bore Its fragrant sweets atang. * 

In every glen the mavis sang, » 

All nature listening seemed the while. 

Except where greenwood echoes rang, 

Amang the braes o* BailocEli^le^ 

*' With careless step I onward Aayed, 

My heart rejoiced in nstnre's joy, 

Wlien, musing in a lonely glade, 

A maiden fiur I chanced to spy i 
Her look was like the morning's eye, 

Her atr like nature's vernal smile, 

Perftsetion whispered, passing by. 

Behold the lass 0 * BaSochmyle. 

« « « a 

^ O had she been a country maid. 

And 1 the hi^py country swain. 

Though shelter^ In the lowest shade 
That ever rose on Scotland's plain, 

Through weary winter's wind and rain, 

, ' With joy, with rapture, I would toil, 

And idghtly to my bosom stndn 
The lovely lass o* Ballochwtyle.” 

• « « e 

• Bfuus qneks thus in a letter of the ensuing November, when he had fbrgotten that the time was not sprii^, but summer. 
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In the ensuing November, he addressed a letter to this young lady, in which he enclosed 
a copy of the song. It is added, by Dr Currie, that the fair heroine did not take any 
notice of the letter or its enclosure, and thus appears to have offended the self-love of the 
poet, who complains of her silence in his common-place book. 

To these circumltances, which are familiar to the public from their being detailed in all 
the niemoirs of the poet, we have to add a few particulars which may tend to satisfy any 
further curiosity which may be entcrJained on the subject. 

The braes of Ballochmylo extend along the right or north bank of the Ayr, between the 
village of Oatrine and Howford Bridge, and are situated at the distance of about two miles 
from Burns’s farm of Mossgiel. They form the most important part of the pleasure- 
grounds connected with Ballochmyle House, the seat of Claud Alexander, Esq. of Balloch- 
mylo. Bending in a concave form, a mixture of steep bank and precipice, clothed with 
the most luxuriant natural wood, while a fine river sweeps round beneath them, they form a 
scene of bewildering beauty, exactly such as a poet would love to dream in, during a July 
eve. A short while before the incident which gave rise to the song, Ballochmyle, its 
broad .lands, and lovely braes, had been parted with, in consequence of declining circum- 
stances, by the representative of an old and once powerful Ayrshire family, Sir John 
Whitefoord. Bums had sung this incident ah^o, in a set of plaintive verses, referring to 
the grief of Maria Whitefoord, now Mrs Cranston, on leaving her family inheritance — 

” Tlirongh faded groves Maria song, 
llersel in beauty’s bloom the whUe» 

And aye the wild-wood echoes rang, 

Fareweel the braes o' Ballochmyle.* 

• 

Caleb Whitefoord, who, if remembered for nothing else, would be immortal from Gold- 
smith’s description of him, as ‘‘the best-natmed man with the worst-natured muse,” was uncle 
of Sir John Whitefporft; ^arid the family has further claims to classic distinction, in con- 
sequence of an earlier representative, Colonel Allan Whitefoord, being the real hero of tlie 
circumstances related in the novel of Waverley,with application to a fictitious Colonel Talbot. 
Ballochmyle was purchased from Six John Whitefoord, by Claud Alexander, Esq., a 
gentleman of considerable fortune, wKofio family had been formerly possessed of property in 
the county of Ayr, and whose ancestors were of the Alexanders of Menstrie, (first, Barons 
of Menstrie, and afterwards created Earls of Stirling.) 

Mr Alexander had recently taken possession of the mansion, when, one summer even- 
ing, his sister, Miss Wilhclmina Alexander, a young lady distinguished by every grace 
of person and mind, walking out along the braes, after dinner, encountered i»a plain- 
looking man in rustic attire, who appeared to be musing, with his shoulder placed against 
one of the trees. The grounds being forbidden to unauthorised strangers — the evening 
being far advanced — and the encounter very sudden — she wa» startled, but instantly 
recovered herself, and passed on. She thought no more of the matter till, some months 
after, she received a letter from Robert Bums, recalling the circumstance to her mind, 
arfd enclosing the rich descriptive stanzas just quoted. The exact or direct purpose of 
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this letter has been disguised wilfully or mistakingly by Dr Currie, in consequence of the 
omission of a concluding sentence, in wHlch the poet requested Miss Alexander'^s per- 
mission to print the verses in the second edition of his poems. If we advert to a letter 
of about the same date, to Mrs Stewart of Stair, [No. IX. in the General Correspondence 
in Dr Currie’s Edition,] wo shall see that this was an object to which the poet attached 
some importance, and that he regretted the want ofr a friend who might have mediated 
with Miss Alexander for the purpose of obtaining her consent to the dissemination of the 
verses. Probably despairing at length of gaining his point by this delicate means, and 
being then on the wing either for Jamaica or Edinburgh, he seems to have ultimately 
made up his mind to prefer the ro<piest in a direct form. We are therefore to consider 
his resentment of the lady’s silence as not altogether based on the supposition of her having 
slighted his poetical powers. Bums would probably feel chagrined at not receiving either 
her permission to print the poem, or a statement of reasons for the contrary, besides, 
perhaps experiencing some mortification under the reflection that his talents did not 
appear sufficient, in the eyes of this young lady, even when employed in celebrating her 
own charms, to entitle him to the honour of her correspondence. Miss Alexander has 
been blamed by various writers for her reserve; and certainly it is now to be regretted 
tliat she was not so fortunate as to cultivate the •friendship of the poet. But, when the 
plain fact is known, all such commentaries appear vain. Burns, though he wrote poetry 
which no oontemporary, gentle or scmple, approached, was, at this time at least, locally 
known chiefly for an unusual share of some of the failings of humanity. His character 
had been reported to Miss Alexander in t^rms which caused her to shrink from his 
correspondence, and while she did not fail to appreciate the beauty of his poetry, and the 
value of the compliment he had paid to her„she deemed it best, both for her own sake, 
and for the feelings of her poetical admirer, to allow the aflair to Vest at the point which 
it had already reached. • 

The heroine of the braes of Ballochmylc has since displayed no imperfect sense of the 
honour which the genius of Burns has conferred upon her. She preserves the original 
lOanuscript of the poem and letter with the greatest# ?are; and she some years ago pointed 
out, as nearly as she could recollect, the exact spot where she had met the poet, in order 
that it might bo distinguished by an appropriate oraaraent in the form of a rustic 
grotto or moss-house. The ornamented twig-work of this rustic monument, contains 
some appropriate devices; and on a tablet in the back there is inscribed a fac-simile of 
two of tlie versos of the poem, as it appears in the holograph of the author. The spirit 
which has dictated the construction and decoration of this grot is a right one. The 
lord of a piece of territory may justly value its fertility, its beauty, and its importance 
in his rent-roll; but what character can bo attached to a piece of nature’s soil, compared 
to that which the poet can confer upon it ! Burns perhaps entered these grounds without 
the “bauld baron’s leave,*” and was liable at the moment to be snarled away from them by 
some churlish minister of the baron’s pleasure; and now the noblest and the proudest 
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of the hmd trill come to visit them for his sake, and deem that, rich as they are in 
aatnial loveliness, and still further beantifidd by all the ornament that wealth can 
confer, they would have been nothing more than thousands of other river sides, if he had 
not been once theje, to behold, to enjoy, and to celebrate them. 


GEORGE THOMSON, ESQ. 

Bbspbotutg this distinguished fnend and correspondent of Bums, the following letter 
will probably be satisfactory to the reader: 

ThuSTees' Office, Edinburob, 29^ March^ 1838. 

Dear Sir, 

“I have been favoured with your note, in regard to a work which you 
tell me is about to appear, relative to the Land of Borne, in which it is proposed to give 
some memoirs of the Poet's friends, and of me among the rest. To your request, that I 
should furnish you with a few particulars respecting my personal history, I really know 
not well what to say, because my life has been too unimportant to merit much notice. 
It is in connection with national Music and Song, and my correspondence on that subject 
with Bums, chiefly, that I can have any r^usonable hope of being occasionally spoken of; 
and I presume it is chiefly on my connection with the Poet, that you wish me to speak. 
I shall therefore content myself with a brief Sketch of what belongs to my personal history, 
and then proceed tq th*e qubjedt of Scottish Music and Bums. 

“I was bom at Limekilns «in Fife, about the year 1759, as I was informed, for I can 
scarce believe I am so old. My father taught a school there, and Imving been invited in 
that capacity to t6e town of Banff, ho carried me thither in my very early years, instracted 
me in the elementary branches of knowledge, and sent me to learn the dead languages at 
what was called the grammar school. He had a hard struggle to maintain an increasing 
family, and, after trying some mercantile means of enlarging his income, without success, 
he moved wi^ his family to Edinburgh, when I was about 17. In a short time I got 
into a writer to the signet's ofiice as a clerk, and remained in tliat capacity with him and 
another W. S., till the year 1780, when, through the influence of Mr John Home, Author of 
Douglas, with one of the members of the honourable Board of Trustees, I was recommended 
to that Board, and became their junior derk. Not long after, upon the death of thdr 
principal clerk, I suece^ed to his situation, Mr Bobert Arbuthnot b%ng then their secretoiy ; 
under vdiom, and afterwards under Sir WiUiam, his son and successor, 1 have s«ved the 
Board for half a century; ^joying their fullest confidence, and the entire approbation of 
both secretaries, whose gentlenuKttly maimers and kind dispositions were such, (for I never 
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saw a frown on their j||rows, or heard an angry word escape from their lips,) that I can 
say, with heart-felt gratitude to their memory, and to all my superiors, in this the 68th 
year of my clerkship, that I never have felt the word servitude to xnean anything in the 
least mortifying or unpleasant, but quite the reverse. ^ 

^^In my 25th year I married Miss Miller, whose father was a Lieutenant in the 50th 
regiment, and her mother the daughter of a most respectable gentleman in Berwickshire, 
George Peter, Esq. of Chapel, and this was the wisest act of my life. She is happily still 
living, and has presented me with six daughters, and two sons, the elder of the two 
being now a Lieutenant-Colonel of Engineers, and the other an Assistant Commissary 
general. 

“Froqj my boyhood I had a passion for the sister arts of Music and Painting, which I 
have over since continued to cherish, in Ahe society of the ablest professors of both arts. 
Having studied the violin, it was my custom, after the hours of business, to con over our 
Scottish melodies, and to devour the chorusses of Handers oratorios; in which, when per- 
formed at St Cecilia's hall, I generally took a part, along with a few other gentlemen, 
Mr Alexander Wight, one of the most eminent counsel at the bar, Mr Gilbert Innes 
of Stow, Mr John Russel, W, S., Mr John Hutton, &c., it being then not uncommon for 
grave amateurs to assist at the St Cecilia concerts^ one of the most interesting and liberal 
musical institutions that over existed in Scotland, or indeed in any country. I had so 
much delight in singing those matchless chorusses, and in practising the violin quartettos 
of Pleyel and Haydn, that it was with joy I hailed the hour when, like the young amateur 
in the good old Scotch song, 1 could hie me^ hame to my Cremona, and enjoy Haydn's 
admirable fancies. 

* I still was pleas'd where'er I wen^ and when 1 alone 

I screw'd my pegs and pleas’d myself with Jolui o' Badenyon.* ^ • 

^ , 

‘‘At tho St Cecilia concerts I heard Scottish songs sung iit a style of excellence far sur- 
passing any idea which I previously had of their beauty, and that too from ItcXiam^ 
Signor Tendurci tho one, and Signora Domenica Corri the other. Tenducci's ‘ Pll never 
leave thee,' and ‘Braes of Ballenden,’ and tho Signora's ‘Ewe blights, Marion,' and 
‘ Waly, waly,' so delighted every hearer, that in the most crowded room not a whisper 
was to bo hoard, so entirely did they rivet the attention and admiration of the audience. 
Tonducci's singing was full of passion, feeling, and taste; and, what we hear very rarely 
from singers, his articulation of the words was no loss perfect than his expression of the 
music. It was in consequence of my hearing him and Signora Corri sing a number of 
our songs so charmingly, that I conceived the idea of collecting all our best melodies and 
songs, and of obtaining accompaniments to them worthy of their merit. 

“On examining with ^eat attention the various collections on which I could by any 
means lay my hands, I found thSn aU more or less exceptionable, a sad mixture of good 
and evil, the pure an4 the impure. Tho melodies in general were without any symphonies 
to introduce and conclude them; and the accompaniments (for the piano onfy) meagi^ 
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and common-place: — ^while the verses united with the melodies w^e in a great many in- 
stances coarse and vulgar, the productions of a fudo age, and such as could not be tolerated 
or sung in good society. 

“Many copies 0 / the same melody both in print and manuscript, differing more or less 
from each other,* came under my view: and after a minute comparison of copies, and 
hearing them sung over and over by such of my fair friends as I knew to be most con- 
versant with thorn, I chose that set or copy of each air which I found the most simple and 
beautiful. 

“For obtaining accompaniments to the airs, and also symphonies to introduce and con- 
clude each air — ^a most interesting appendage to the airs that had not before graced any 
of the collections — I turned my eyes first on neyel, whoso compositions were re^^arkably 
popular and pleasing: and afterwards, when 1 had resolved to extend my work into a 
complete collection of all the airs that were worthy of preservation, 1 divided them in 
different portions, and sent them from time to time to Haydn, to Beethoven, to Weber, 
Hummel, &c., ‘the greatest musicians then flourishing in Europe. These artists, to rny 
inexpressible satisfaction, proceeded cofi amove with their respective portions of thc^ work ; 
and in the symphonies, which are original and characteristic creations of their own, as well 
as in their judicious and delicate accompaniments for the piano forte, and for the violin, 
flute, and violoncello, they exceeded my most sanguine expectations, and obtained the 
decided approval of the best judges. Their compositions have been pronounced by the 
Edinburgh Review to be wholly unrivalled for originality and beauty. 

“The poetry became next the subject of piy anxious consideration, and engaged mo in a 
i’ar more extensive correspondence than 1 had ever anticipated, which occupied nearly the 
whole of my leisure for many years. For, although a small portion of the melodics had 
long been united \jitli excellent songs, yet a much greater number stood matched with 
such unworthy associates as to render a divorce, and a new union, absolutely necessary. 

“Fortunately for the melodies, ? turned my eyes towards Robert Bums, who no sooner 
was informed of my plan and wishes, than, with all the frankness, generosity, and 
enthusiasm which marked his chardoter, ho undertook to write whatever songs I wanted 
for my work; but in answer to my promise of remuneration, he declared, in the most 
emphatic terms, that he would receive nothing of the kind ! Ho proceeded with the 
utmost alacrity 'to execute what he had undertaken, and from the year 1792,1111 the time 
of his death in 1796, I continued to receive his exquisitely beautiful compositions for the 
melodies I had sent him from time to time: and in order that nothing should bo wanting 
which might suit my work, he empowered mo to make use of all the other songs that he 
had written for Johnson's Scots Musical Museum, &c. My work thus contains above 120 
of his inimitable songs; besides many of uncommon beauty thatp^l obtained from Thomas 
Campbell, Professor Smyth, Sir Walter Scott, Joanna liaillio, and other admired Poets: 
together with the best songs of the olden time. 

• “Upon «iy publishing the first 26 melodies with PleyeFs symphonies and accompani- 
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ments, and songs by different authors, six of Bums's songs being of the number, (and 
those six were all I published in his lifetif^ie,) I, of course, sent a copy of this half Tolume 
to the Poet: and, as a mark of my gratitude for his excessive kindness, I ventured, with 
all possible delicacy, to send him a small pecuniary present, notwithstanding what he had 
said on that subject. He retained it after much hesitation, but wrote me (Letter 28, 
Currie's edition, vol. iv.) that, if I presumed to repeat it, ho would, on the least motion of 
it, indignantly spurn what was past, and commenco entire stranger to me. 

“Who that reads the letter above referred to, and the first one which the Poet sent me, 
can think I have deserved the abuse which anonymous scribblers have poured upon me for 
not endeavouring to remunerate the Poet ? If I had dared to go farthef than I did, in 
sending him money, is it not perfectly clear that he would have deemed it an insult, 
and ceased to write another song for me! 

“Had I been a selfish or avaricious man, I had a fair opportunity, upon the death of the 
Poet, to put money in my pocket; for I might then have published, for my o\^ai behoof, 
all the beautiful Lyrics he had written for me, the original manuscripts o£ which were in 
my possession. But instead of doing this, I was no sooner informed that the friends of 
the Poet's family had come to a resolution to collect his Works, and to publish them for 
the benefit of the family, and that they thought it of importance to include my MSS. as 
being likely from their number, their novelty, and beauty, to prove an attraction to sub- 
scribers, than I felt it iny duty to put them at once in possession of all the songs and of 
the correspondenco between the Poet and myself: and accordingly, through Mr John 
Syme of Ryedalo, I transmitted the whole to Dr Currie, who had been prevailed on, 
immensely for the advantage of Mrs Bums and her children, to take on himself the task 
of editor. 

“For thus surrendering the manuscripts, I received, botii verbally and in writing, the 
warm thanks of the tmstces for the family, Mr John Syme, and Mr Gilbert Burns; who 
considered what I had done aa a fair return for the Pget's generosity of conduct to me. 

“If anything more were wanting to set me right with respect to the anonymous calumnies 
circulated to my prejudice, in regard to the I*oet, I hi^ve it in my power to refer to a most 
rSspectaWe testimonial, which, to my very agreeabfe surprise, was sent me by Professor 
Josiah Walker, one of the Poet’s biographers:' and had I not been reluctant to obtrude 
myself on the public, I should long since have given it publicity. — The Professor wrote 
me as follojsrs: ‘Perth, 14^4 Aprils 1811. Dear Sir, — ^Before I left Ediifburgh I sent 
a copy of my account of Bums to Lord Woodhousehe; and since my return, I have had 
a letter from his Lordship, which, among other passages, contains one that I cannot 
withhold from you.' He writes thus, — ‘ I am glad that you have embraced the occasion 
which lay in your way^f doing full justice to Mr George Thoirfeon, who, I agree with 
you in thinking, wa,s meet harshlyand illiberally treated by an anonymous dull calumniator. 
I have always regarded Mr Thomson as a man of great worth and most respectable character: 
and I have every reason to believe that poor Burns felt himself as much indebted to his 
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good counsels and active friendship as a nuui, as the public is sensible he was to his good 
taste and judgment as a critic.’ *‘Of the unbi^teed opinion of such a highly respectid>le 
gentleman and accomplished sdiolar as Lord Woodhouselee, I certainly feel not a little 
proud: it is of itself more than sufficient to silence the calumnies by which 1 have been 
assailed, first anofiymously, and afterwards, to my great surprise, by some writers who 
might have been expected to possess sufficient judgment to see the matter in its true light. 

“To Robert Chambers, Esq., Waterloo Place.” 

To this letter of my excellent friend^Mr Thomson, little can be added. ‘ His work, the 
labour of his lifetime, has long been held the classical depository of Scottish melody and 
song, and is extensively known. His own character, in the city where he has spent so 
many years, has ever stood high. It was scarcely necessary that Mr Thomson should 
enter into a defence of liimself against the inconsiderate charges which have been brought 
against him. When Bums refused remuneration from one whom he knew to be, like 
himself, of the generation of Apollo rather than of Plutus, and while his musical friend 
was only entering upon a task the results of which no one then could tell, how can Mr 
Thomson be fairly blamed! If a moderate success ultimately crowned his enterprise and 
toil, — and the success has probably beep, much more moderate than Mr Thomson's assail- 
ants suppose — ^long after the poor bard was beyond the reach of money and all superior 
consolations, who can envy it, or who can say that it offers any offence to the manes of 
the unhappy poet? The charge was indeed never preferred but in ignorance, and would 
be totally unworthy of notice if ignorant parties were not still apt to be imposed upon by it. 


NEW BRIG OF BOON, 

WITH BU*p.NS^S MONUMENT. 

In this print the spectator is supposed to stand on the left or south bank of the Doon, 
immediately below the place where the river is crossed by the road from Ayr to Maybole. 
The “ Now Biidge” is one which has been built since the time of Bums, aboulia hundred 
yards below the Old : all the other artificial objects, except Alloway Kirk, are likewise 
modem. The cottage between the Kirk and the Bridge is one built within the last few 
years, and adorned vdth great taste, by Mr David Auld, of Ayr. Glose beside the end 
of the bridge is a neat%n, also erected of late years, being designed for the aceomthoda- 
tion of parties visiting tlds interesting place. Directly over the* bridge, the Monument 
raises its beautiful form^^-^d to this olnect the remainder of the present article js to be 
devoted. 
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JThe credit of originating a monument to J3ams on the spot of his birth-place, is due to 
the late Sir Alexander Boswell of Auchinleck, — a man who will long be remembered in 
his own country for his social and amiable character, his lively talents, and hearty 
sympathy with all that concerned his country’s weal, whatever may bS thought of the 
unfortunate circumstances which brought his existence to a close. Mr Boswell, (for he 
had not then attained his baronetcy), in concert with one other individual, being deeply 
impressed with the claims of Burns upon his countrymen, ventured to call a public 
meeting in Ayr for a particular day, to consider the propriety of acknowledging those 
claims by the erection of a suitable monument. The day arrived — Mr Boswell and his 
friend went to the place appointed — ^but, to their great surprise, not a single person came 
to join them. To all appearance, they had miscalculated the public feeling on the sub- 
ject; and, under such circumstances, the most of men would have retired from the field, 
and thought no more about the matter. Mr Boswell land his friend thought differently; 
they believed that accidental circumstances might be in a great measure the cause of the 
failure of the meeting — ^that even in Ayr there was no want of feeling on the subject — 
but that, should local sympathy fail, there were Scottish hearts under all latitudes which 
would throb at the idea of rearing a suitable marj^ of the fame of Burns beside the banks 
and braes of bonnie Boon. . Accordingly, Mr Boswell was voted by his friend into 1j)e 
chair: a resolution to commence a subscription for the monument was moved by the 
same friend, and passed, we need not say, unanimously — a minute of the proceedings was 
drawn up and signed by tho chairman ; and the meeting was then dissolved. It then 
depended entirely on the vigour with which tfie resolution was advertised, and the sub- 
scription pushed, whether the monument should be reared or not. Much was done for 
tho object in Scotland by Mr Boswell, and still more in Lopdon and in the East Indies, 
chiefly through the instrumentality of Sir James Shaw and Mr William Fairlie, both of 
that city. At the beginning of 1820, the sum of J?16()(l was collected, and it was resolved 
to commence the building on the anniversary of tho poet’s birth-day, that year. 

On the appointed day, a number of masonic bodies, i headed by Mr Boswell as Deputy 
Grand Master, marched in procession from Ayr to the place selected between the New 
and Old Bridges over the Boon, accompanied by a vast concourse of spectators. The 
foundation-stone bore a plate containing tho following inscription : “ By the favour of 

Almighty God, on the 25th day of January, A.D. MDOCOXX; of the Era of Masonry 
5820, and in the sixtieth year of the reign of our beloved sovereign George the Third, 
His Broyaf Highness George Prince of Wales being Regent of the United Kingdom, and a 
munificent subscriber to the edifice, the Foundation-stone of this Monument, erected 
by public subscription in honour of the genius of Robert Bums, the Ayrshire Poet, was 
laid by Alexander BosweU, Esq, of Auchinleck, M. P., Worshipful Depute Grand Master 
of the most ancient Mother Lodge Kilwinning, (attended by all the masonic lodges in 
Ayrshire), according lo the ancient usages of Masonry. Thomas Hamilton, Jqp., Edin-. 
burgh, architect; John Connel, Jun., builder and contract)r.’’ An address from Mr 
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Boswell and a prayer from the Rev. Hampton Paul, of Broughton, concluded thlsn^n- 
teresting rite. 

The Monument was finished on tho 4th of July 1823, when Mr Fullarton of Skoldon, 
in the presence oY a numerous assemblage of free masons and subscribers, placed the tripod 
on the summit, and delivered an ^appropriate address. The building recalls the purest 
days of Grecian architecture. It was meant by Mr Hamilton to be in some measure a 
revival of tho celebrated monument of Lysicrates at Athens ; and it also, we believe, 
bears some resemblance to the church San Pietro in Mantoris at Rome. Tho edifice con- 
sists of a triangular basement (representative of the three divisions of Ayrshire, Garrick, 
Kyle, and Cunningham), upon which rises a circular peristyle supporting a cupola. The 
peristyle consists of nine pillars, representative of the number of the Muses, thirty feet in 
height, and of the Corinthian order. They were designed from the three remaining 
columns of the Comitium in the Fprum at Romo. Above tho cupola rises a gilt tripod, 
supported by three inverted dolphins, — ^fishes sacred to Apollo, and hence selected as 
ornaments proper to the monument of a poet. The whole building, the cost of which 
was about .P2000, is sixty feet in height from the platform within the peristyle. The view 
embraces not only Alloway Kirk, the^Old Bridge, tho banks of the Boon, and other 
oHjjects consecrated by tho genius of the poet, but a track of country of unsurpassed beauty 
and richness, and one of the noblest inland seas connected with our Scottish shores. 
About an acre of shrubbery surrounds the Monument ; and it is not unworthy of notice 
that the gardeners of the district, led by an admiration of the genius of their gifted 
countryman, assemble once every year, and give this spot a day^s labour. In the interior 
chamber, there are exhibited several articles appropriate to tho place — a copy, by Mr 
Stfjven of Edinburgh, of the original portrait of Burns by Naismyth — a range of various 
editions of the poet’s Works — a snufi-box made from the wood-work of Alloway Kirk — 
eight chairs made from the beam, which supported tho bell in the old steeple of Ayr (the 
bell of “ the Dungeon Clock”) — ^and some oil illustrations of scenes in tho poems of Burns. 
In a grotto hard by, are shown tlv) two matchless statues of Tam O’Shanter and Souter 
Johnnie, by Mr James Thom of Ajr. 

Burns’s Monument, beautiful in itself as an architectural object, and surrounded J)y so 
many things which a Scottish heart delights to ponder on, is a favourite place of resort 
ftr parties bf pleasure of almost every kind. A Kilmarnock weaver brings his bride to it, 
by way of giving her a marriage jaunt. The gentry of Ayrshire bring their visitors to it, 
as to a place which no one would be witliin thirty miles of, without going to see. The 
trades lada of the neighbouring towns of Ayr and Maybole come to it to enjoy their 
weekly half holidays on the Saturday afternoons. Even the children learn to wander to 
“the Monument,” and to point out scenes and spots, which have attained an importance 
in their eyes before they know for what. We have learned that, during the finer season 
^of the year, there is a remarkable out-pouring of the “nations” of Kilmarnock to this 
place. They come in cartmnd in cars, twelve or eighteen to a party ; and occasionally 
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uo fewer than seven or eight such parties have be^ reckoned in a day. A genUeman, * 
who resides in Ihe neighhonrhood^ one day observed an old webster lounging on the bridge, 
whom he believed he had seen at least tvdoe t>efore daring that summer at the same pla^. 
He had ihe curiosity to inquire if he was correct, when he found that the ease was as he 
supposed. The weaver, being asked how he should think of coaling three times 
over a distance of fourteen miles to visit Bums's Monument, startled the inquirer with 
the laconic declaration, ^^Man, it pays woel." It fhmed out that the honest man 
always came accompanied by a squad of sons and daughters, who were all of them employed 
in some departments of his business. As an inducement to industiy and application, he 
held up before them a visit to the Monument,'' which was to be at their command when 
they had wrought a certain quantity of work in a given time. And the old man said that 
^^’he never saw the lads and lasses, puir things, work wi' sic downright gude will, as when 
they had that ploy to look forward to." In all these circumstances, homely as they are in 
one point of view, who can fail to discern just another symptom of the influence which 
it is the right and privilege of genius to exercise over the human heart. 


AYR-MARKET-CROSS. 

This scene has been selected for representation as that of the opening of Tam 
o'Shanter'^ — • 

** Wh«n ehi|RnaD bllUeB lemvB the itreat^ 

And dronthy neebora, naebon meet> 

Aa marlcnt-daya are weaiin* faiU), 

And folk bepfin to tak the gate/’ Ac. 

It is a portion of the High Street of Ayr, of more than psual width, where much market- 
ing of various lands is carried on, particularly the traffic in flsh. There is not now any 
part of the buigh which bears a more antique or pictjiresque air. The opening of the 
narrow street leading to the old bridge is seen in the centre of the picture. A little to 
the right, is a tall narrow building, originally the mansion of Glialmers of Qadgirth, chief 
of the name, and latterly of Mr John Mair, schoolmaster of Ayr, distinguished as author 
of various school hooks which have long been held in esteem. The foregrcnind of the 
picture is tbe opening of an alley called the Isle Bane, on the comer of which the artist 
has, without injury to the general truth of the picture, presented an object which 
gives both spirit and character to the scene, though in reality placed a little farther up 
the sti*eet^ sti^ue of Sir^ William Wallace, erected in the year 1810 by a citizen of 
Ayr, as eominaDinrative cC the connection of that iflustriQUs person with the town. 
Tradition represents the holse on which the statue is in reahty^jdaced, as occupying the 

site of one which, in the days of Scotia"^ ill-requited eliKi^>ai; &e court-house. It is said 

o 
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that, whon Wallace was taken in Ayr, after killing I/ord ■Peri^'’B steward, he was here 
imprisoned in a dungeon, where low ^et and. a seTere malady sdQn'rethHMd him to such a 
condition, that, when the gaolw went down to*bring him np for judgntent, he was supposed 
to be dead. According to Blind Harry's niurratiTe — 

** Th«y gart sanrands wHhonten langar feld. '' 

^th short advice, on to the waD him hara, 

They C4ait him oiver out of that bnlafui stead. 

Of him they trowit should be nae ma^ remeid. 

In a draff middtu, wiiere he remalntt there— 

His first nourioe of the Newton of Ayr 
Till him she come, whilk was fuU eli of relA 
And thiggit leave aumy with him to ftve. 

Into great ire tliey granted her to go. 

She took him up withouten wordie mo, 

And on a oar u^kely they him east 
Attour the water led him with great wo 
Till her awo bouse,**- 

whore he was revived by the milk of her daughter, and thus enabled to proceed in that 
remarkable course by which he rescewit Scotland thryss,"” 

We are informed in Livingstone'^s Memoirs, that at the end of theHixteenth century, 
when the celebrated Welsh, the son-in-law of Knox, went io officiate as minister in Ayr, 
these streets were frequently the scene of bloody tumults, similar t6 those which disgraced 
the streets of Edinburgh about the same time. All had their quarrels to avenge, and 
carried weapons wherewith to avenge them, so that a casual rencontre of hostile parties 
on the street was sure to lead to a conflict, in which other parties were apt to join, taking 
sides according to their inclinations. When Welsh heard any such broil commence, he 
used to put on a head-piece, and rush down into the thickest of the %ht, and exert his 
utmost eloquence to restore peace. When he succeeded in quelling the tumult, he would 
call for a table, cause it to be spread on the street, and there invite the combatants to eat 
and*drink together, and proqiiso amity for the future. He then sung a psalm, and pro- 
nounced an exhortation, &fter which he allowed the crowd to disperse. By these exertions, 
joined to his ordinary ministraticns in the pulpit, this singularly devout man is said to 
have effected a great improvement in the moral aspect of the town of Ayr in a very few 
years. 


ALLOWAYKIRK. 

Several centuries ago, Alloway was a s^^te bmrony and parish, had a moat* For 
the dispensation of justice, and a chutch for the services of religion: connected with the 
latter, there were also a lUWUSs and glebe, though the stipend minister was no more 

* A pyrmnUai moQiik wlUi • ffpitett on Um immna, whemm th« bivm Iff wt III tht IxmiM ThofO Mo 

fwmeroui tpeclmens of fhoM nmtfat oTaaSg^y te Ayviiili*. : 
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than .£*32. About the end of the seventeenth century, the parish was united to that of ’ 
Ayr, the stipend being divided between the ministers; and in the course of time the 
church, a plain small building, was allowed A) go into disrepair. In “the youthful days of 
Robert Burns, who was bom about a quarter of a mile from it, Alloway kirk was a roofless 
ruin, surrounded by an unenclosed burial-ground, almost as much deserted by the dead as 
the church was by the living. It also enjoyed a high reputation as a resort of witches, 
and other supernatural personages, and one or two most terrific legends respecting “sights'" 
which had been seen in it, were current. When reduced to ruin, a feeling of interest in 
behalf of an old^familiar object began to take possession of the scattered inhabitants of 
the district; and William Burness, the father of the poet, in conjunction wjth several of 
his neighbours, petitioned the magistrates of Ayr for permission to protect the cemetery 
by a wall, designing to make that enclosure their own last resting-place. Leave being 
granted, the burial-ground was enclosed, but not in its original extent. When William 
Burness died at Lochlee, in another parish, his family, recollecting his attachment to 
Alloway kirk, conveyed his remains thither, — ^a distance of fully nine miles : it was also 
tiio wish of Robert Burns that his bones should rest in this place of sepulture, beside 
those of him “ even whose failings leaned to virtue’s side."" At his death, two citizens of 
Ayr went to Dumfries with the design of effecting this object at their own expense, but, 
on arriving, they wore informed by the poet’s brother that preparations had already been 
made for laying him in St Michael’s church-yard, and that it would bo imprudent, for the 
sake of the surviving family, to disappoint the wishes of the inhabitants of Dumfries. 

When Francis Grose visited Scotland in 1790, for the compilation of materials for his 
“Antiquities,” ho became acquainted with Bums at Carse-house, near Ellisland, and 
readily undertook, at the request of the poet, to admit Alloway kirk into his list of subjects 
(all unworthy as it must appear, on historic or afchitectural grounds^ of that honour)^ on 
the simple condition that the Ayrshire bard should versify oife of the superstitious legends 
which he had narrated respecting it, and permit the insertion of that versified legend 
in the book. Bums, anxious for the celebration of a spot endeared to him by so 
many pleasing memories, gladly yielded to the condition, and the consequence was his 
inimitable talc of Tam o’ Shanter— wherefore, as IIu^ Ainslie has said, 

“ Alloway. that nluht ye war 

plaiv* o* riNircBtion, 

Bntth hooxed and dignifi»»d yo mair 
nim a’ your coiwecratlon.*’* ^ 

The circumstances, real and fictitious, on which the poet founded his tale, are adverted to 
elsewhere. 

Kirk Alloway, w4th its burial-ground, still forms an interesting feature of that part of 
the environs of Ayr which includes Burns’s birth-place, the brigs and braes of Doon, the 
Monument, and other famous objects. It has long been roofless, but the walls are pretty 
well preserved, and it still retains its boll at the east end. Upon the whole, the spectator 


* FUgrimago to the Lind of Barm. 
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' is struck with the idea that the witches must haveliad a rather narrow stage for the per- 
formance of their revels, as described in the poem. The inner area is now divided by a 
partition wall, and bne part forms the fanfily burial-place of the late Mr Cathcart of 
Blairston, better known by his judicial designation of Lord Alloway. The “winnock 
bunker in the east,” wh(ire sat the awful musician of the party, is a conspicuous feature, 
being a small window, divided by a thick mullion, as seen in the accompanying print. 
Around the building are the vestiges of other openings, at any of which the hero of the 
tale may be supposed to have looked in upon the hellish scene. Within the last few 
yearS) the old oaken rafters of the kirk were mostly entire, but tliey have how been entirely 
taken away, fo form, in various shapes, memorials of a place so remarkably signalised by 
genius. It is necessary for those wdio survey the ground with a reference to the poem, 
to bo informed that the old road from Ayr to this spot, by which Bums supposed his 
hero to have approached Alloway Kirk, was considerably to the west of the present one, 
which, nevertheless, has existed since before the time of Burns. Upon a field about a 
quarter of a mile to the north-west of the kirk, is a single tree inclosed with a paling, tin* 
last remnant of a group which covered 

cftini 

Whare huntefB fand the murder’d bum/' 

and immediately beyond that object is 

"the ford, 

Whare io the aoaw the chapmui smoor’d /* 

(namely, a ford over a small burn which soon after joins the Boon); being two places 
which Tam o’ Shanter is described as having passed on his solitary way. The road tlien 
made a sweep towards the river, and, passing a well which triiikles down into the Boon, 
where formerly stood a thorn, on which an individual, called in the poem Mungo’s 
mother,” committed suicide, approached^ Alloway Kirk upon the west. These circum- 
stances may here appear trivial; but it is surprising with what interest any visitor to the 
real scene will inquire into and behold every thing which can be associated, however 
remotely, with the poem of Tam o’ Shanter. The churchyard contains several old monu- 
ments, of a very humble description, including one to William Bumess, (on the right in 
the print), a renewal of the original Vtone, which had been demolished and carried aw&y in 
fragments. The churchyard of Alloway has new become fashionable with the dead as 
well as the living. Its little area is absolutely crowded with modem monuments, referring 
to persons, many of whom have been brought from considerable distances to take their rest 
in this doubly consecrated ground. Among these is one to the memory of a person named 
Tyrie, who, visiting the spot some years ago, happened to express a wish that he might 
be laid in Alloway churchyard, and, as fate would have it, was interred in the spot he 
had pointed out within a fortnight. Nor is this all : for even the neighbouring gentry 
are now contending for departments in this fold of the departed, "jand it is probable that the 
elegant mausolea of rank and wealth will here soon be jostling the stunted obelisks of 
humble worth and noteless poverty. 









AUU> BRIO OF SOON. 
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In the acoompanying print, the spectator is preEHuned to stand (m the south or Carridc 
side of the river Doon, looking towards, the north, and commanding a oonaideiahly fne- 
shortened view of the old-fashioned bridge of one arch nrhich fignres so conspicnonsly in 
rile tale of Tam o' Shanter — * 

“ Koav, do thy speedy utmost, Meg, 

And win the IceystMie o* the brig 
There at them thou thy tail may toss, 

A running stream they dauma cross. 

But era the kayatane sha r^nild make. 

The flent a tall she had to shake 
For Nannie, far before the rest, 

Hard upon noble Maggio press’d. 

And flow at Tam wi^ furious ettla ; 

But little wUt she Maggie's mettle— 

Ae spring brought aif her master hale, 

But left behind her ain grey tail ; 

The carline caught her by the rump„ 

And left poor Maggie scarce a stump.** 

The old bridge, thus introduced to the notice of the public, and since visited and viev^ 
hj thousands with that peculiar interest which genius calls forth in favour of insensible 
matter, was, in Bums's day, and had long been, the chief communication between the 
districts of Kyle and Garrick, being on the highway leading from Ayr to Maybole, and 
nearly two miles from the former town. The a^o of the structure is unknown; hut we 
may well suppose, from the appearance of the masonry, and the high sweep taken by the 
arch, that it is of great antiquity. Our conjectures on this subject receive a support 
of but little consequence, from our finding the bridge spoken of, in the history of the 
Kennedies, published by Mr Pitcairn, as existing at comparatively so recent a period as 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. The laird of Bargany," says this curious 
history, cumis to the Brig of Done, quhair he stayit; and calling all his friend^ and 
seruandis thair togidder, he said in this sort, ‘ Sirs, I am Ubro tp prol^st before God, I am 
nocht to seek the bluid of me lord [Gassillis, with whom ho was at feud, and who was 
waiting for him near Maybole], nor his dishonour in na sortt, but ryd hame to my hous, 
in peao^ giff he will IH me. And giff me lord be to pursew me, 1 hoip ye will all do your 
deVitteis, as becumis men; and he that will not t>e willing to do this, for my luif and 
kyndness, he will aither say he will tairy with me to the end, or leaff me now at this 
present.' And they all answered, ‘ wo ^j^ll all die in your defense, giff ony will pursew 
you.'" The remainder of the story is, that the Lairilt a youth of five and twenty, was 
killed in an encounter with a large force under Gassillis, near Maybole. This event 
happened a short time before the departure of James VI. to take possession of the 
English throne. 

The old bridge being, from its narrowness and height, not only inconvenient but difficult 
of passag^^ n new edifice, of more ample proportions, and perfectly level with the road, 
was latteirly erected, and of which a view has been given in a preceding print. The old 
bridge was then left in disuse, imd, if it had been a common piece of stone and lime. 
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It would probably have soon been reduced to a condition more picturesque tbanfirm. The 
cdjipmg stones had already been thrown over into the river by unsentimental boys, and 
the whole edifice was, to all appearance, hastening to decay. But poetry can raise up 
friends even to old bridges. Mr David Aul3, of Ayr, to whose public spirit and taste 
so mudi of what is pleasing in the external aspect of this part of the Land of Bums 
is owing, resolved *to make an efibrt to preserve the venerable object to posterity. At 
his instigation, the Rov. Mr Hamilton Paul, of Broughton, editor of a collection of 
Bums's poetical works, wrote and foiwarded to the proper quarter the following whimsical 
address: 

“ ''-*0 the HonoaiHble the Triuteei of the Roads in the County of Ayr, the Fetitioiiuid Comidaint of the 
Auld Brig of Doon. 

Mmt I, like modem fabrics of a day, 

Decline, unwept, the victim decay ? 

Shall my bold arch, that proudly etretches o’er 
Doon'a classic stream, from Kyle’s, to Garrick’s shore. 

Be suSbr’d in oblivion’s gulf to fiidl. 

And hurl to wreck my venerablo wall ? 

Forbid it ! every tutelary powmr ! 

That guards my keystane at the midnight hour. 

Forbid it. ye who, charm’d by Bums’s lay. 

Amid these scenes can linger out the day ! 

Let Nannie's sark, and Maggie's mangled tall, 

Plead in my cause, and in that cause prevail, ' 
l%o man of taste, who comes my form to see, 

And curious asks, but asks In vain, for me. 

With tears of sorrow will my fate dejdore, 

When he Is tolil, ‘ The Auld Brig Is no more.' 

Stop tlien. O stop, the more than Vandal rage, 

That marks this revolutionary age, 

And bid the structure of your fathers last, 

The pride of tlds, the boast of ages pant ; 

Nor ever Jet your children’s children tell. 

By your decree, the ancient fabric fdl. 

** May it therefore pleose your ITonpun to cousider tlib petition, and grant such snm as you may think 
proper for repalrln j and keeping np the Did Brtdgo of Doou. 

Signed) '• , 

For the Petitioner." 

s 

The eight or ten gentlemen^ before whom this petition came, found that it was not 
within their powers to lay out any of the public money upon a disused road ; but, amused 
by the manner of the document, &nd moved in feeling by its prayer, they instantly sub- 
scribed a sufiicient sum to put the bridge into complete repair, lim further pre^iervatiou 
may safely, we believe, be entrusteef to succeeding generations, 


SHANTER FARM AND BAY. 

* 

The engraving roj^^ents a portion of the Oamck coasts between Tnmberry and ^ 
Oolzean, in the pariili qf Kirkoswald, with part of the slope fonhing the farm of Shanter, 
in the middle ground; Jt is designed at once to gratify curiosity by showing the resi- 
^nce of the r^owned **iTAiff,^^and to oommimicate some notion of a comantie c^rict with 
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which Burns was familiar in early life, and the features of which, physical and moral, are * 
understood to have had no small effect in tho formation of his character. It was in his 
nineteenth year, (1777) while residing with his uncle, S^amuel Brown, at Ballochneil, 
and studying geometry under Rogers, at Kirkoswald school, that Bums was introduced to 
tho race of half farmers, half smugglers, wdio dwelt along ihe Carrick coast, of whom the 
gudeman of Shanter was a notable specimen. We are informed by'tho writer of the 
statistical account of tho parisli in Sir John Sinclairs collection, that the contraband trade 
was “ at first carried on here from tho Isle of Man, and afterwards to a considerable ex- 
*tent from Franco, Ostond, and Gotten burgh,'” the rude nature of the coast, and the thin- 
ness of its population, fitting it in a remarkable manner for the purpose, though no part 
of the shore of Britain is more dreaded by ordinary mariners, on account of its total 
want of sheltering inlets and harbours. The effect of such a trade upon the manners of a 
primitive pastoral people was most remarkable. Their simple modes of life were deranged 
by the occasional possession of luxuries which only the wealthy of cities usually enjoy, 
such as silks, teas, and the finer kinds of spirituous liquors. It is said that tho family of 
what had once been a douce farmer, was on one occasion so much put out of its usual way 
by a lancfing of smugglers and their goods, that they were surprised one morning to find 
their porridge had been made with brandy, instead of the wonted lymph of tho burn or 
well. On another occasion, after a party had been entertained for a considerable time 
within doors, with the best of all possible liquors, it was proposed, as tho bringing of 
water was troublesome, that they should adjourn to the brink of tlio neighbouring spring 
from which the family was usually supplied, and there sip their punch from a bowl of 
nature’s makingc' A keg of generous fluid was. accordingly broached and emptied into the 
spring, round which tho party sat for several hours, drinking the mixture out of caups 
and luggies, until the larger became too much*for tho lesser element. Once a quarter, 
the smugglers met the natives and other interested parj^jes, in certain out of the way 
public-houses along the coast, for tho purpose of sqxiaring accounts; and on these occasions, 
there was always an unusual amount of festive iiidulgeniJe. *What with habits of nocturnal 
adventure, association with bold and desperate characters, and so much more than all the 
confmon convivialities of rural lile, the farmers of tho Carrick coast became a very 
peculiar set, retaining much of tho external decencies of a church-frequcnting people, 
much of tho simplicity %nd superstition wliich then characterised all departments of 
Scottish society except the highest, and much of their primitive honesty of nature, but 
adding to all this, irregular, adventurous, and unsettled habits, and a love of “ tipsy jest 
and jollity,” which knew no reasonable bounds. Such was the school of life, which Bums 
was, if not precipitated into, at least brought in contact with, by his residence at Balloch- 
neil. We have his own acknowledgment that it wrought some alteration in his mind 
and manners. »Scehes,”;sayB he, “of swaggering riot and dissipation were till this time 
new to me; but I was no enemy to social life. Her# I learned to fill my glass, and to 
mix without fear in a» drunken squabble.” 
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' ‘ The part of the coast depicted in the engraving, being only about a mile from Balloch- 
n(,4l, Bums unavoidably became acquainted with its inhabitants, some of whom seem to 
have made a deep impression on his sense of the grotesque and ludicrous. At the farm 
steading of Shanter, marked in the print by a sole-surviving out-house on the extreme 
right, livedf Douglas Graham, stout hearty fellow, addicted to smuggling, but not per- 
haps in so great a*degree as some of his neighbours, and withal fond of a social glass, and 
apt to return rather late from Ayr on market nights. His wife, by name* Helen 
M‘Taggart, of old descent in the paidsh, was subject in an unusual degree to superstitious^ 
belief and fears, and used to regard her husband’s late return on market nights, as not 
only a violation of worldly propriety, but a tempting of the evil powers of a supernatural 
kind, which she supposed to influence the affairs of mortals. Then, at Glcnfit, near the 
bottom of a hollow seen in the print immediately beyond Shanter, dwelt John Davidson, 
a shoemaker and tanner in a small way, whoso wife, Ann Gillespie, had acted as nurse 
to the mother of Burns, on which account there was always a friendship between the two 
families. John, in the language of a local poet, 

c. 

“ \rftB a gash, fodgpl body, 

$%tood ou Ilia ahaiika bnith tight and atoady, 

Aa gieg*8 a hawk, an tough's a tviddy ; 

Had gabby skill 
To crack a joke wi* wit aye ready, 
f Out ower u gill.'** 

At Damhouse, close beside the shore, and the birth-place, it is said, of Douglas Graham, 
lived at the same time Hugh Brown, a miller, and eke Jock Niven, a blacksmith, a pair 
drouthy in right of profession, as well as by accident of personal taste, and the subjects of 
the well known lines — 

“ That ilka meldar wi* the niller. 

Thou aat aa lang aa thou Tiad ailler ; 

That every nnig was ca'd a dboe on, 
llio amith aifd thee gat roaring fou on * 

• * . 
the usual scene of their Ubatilns being one of those demure little public-houses which as 

naturally rise near a smiddy |pnd a mill in Scotland, as the cuckoo follows the titlin. 
This hostilrie, wo believe, still exists, and figures amongst a group of houses represented 
in the engraving. With reference to tho habits of these four worthies, our Maybole 
authority says happily enough — 

*• Nw neighbourhood right wed aasiated, 

To auuther friondaliip that conaiated 

In drinkingjoruma, when they liated 
.. Their plocka to jingle ; 

In aa abort mile ilk might nae reatcd 
At ither's Ingle. 

Gaim to the Idrk, they wliHea forgather’d. 

And, warsUn aoir wi’ couacience, awither’d. 

TUI wi' o'ercoming drouth aalr bother'd, 

'I'he belTa last croon. 

Gat them in KJrkton Jean'af faat tetlier'd, 

4* MDugly down." 

Here, we suppose, to drink “till Monday." 

« See a amaU pnblicaticm, epUtled » The Heal Souter J^^nnle," a poem, with Explanatory Notea. Maybole, M. Porteoos. 1834. 

1 Klrkton Jean, (properly Jean Kennedy) waa a woihii of no mlgar extract or repute, who, in conaeqnenco of reduced dreumstaneas, 
kept a tavern at Klrkoawald. tn this village, called the Kirk-town, aa the seat of tho parochial place of worship, her reddence it otIU 
pointed out, under the aopeUation of** tBe Lady’s lloow." " 
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The identity of Graham with Tam o' Shanter has been the subject of some doubt, in * 
consequence of the pretenrions of one Thomas Reid, a labourer, to this somewhat dubious 
honour. But the point has been settled by Mr John Smith of Swinridge Muir, who, in a 
letter of date January 13, 1829, addressed to Mr David Auld, states that l^recollects 
meeting Bums at the house of Sir William Cunningham of Robertland, when the poem 
being read in manuscript, and the question being afterwards put, who was the person 
represented by “Tam,’’ the answer given by the poet was, “who could it be but the gude- 
man o’ Shanter — a man well acquainted with the freaks and pranks of the infernal crewr 
And, says Mr Smith, “ in the course of conversation, I found this person to be Douglas 
Graham.” ^ 

In Mr Oromek’s collection, there is a letter by Bums to Captain Grose, communicating 
a series of witch-stories respecting Alloway Kirk, one of which must be considered as in 
some measure the ground-work of the poem. It describes a Carrick fanner going home 
late from Ayr market, and witnessing a dance of witches in the deserted church, one 
having a smock of somewhat scanty proportions. On his crying “Weel luppen, Maggy 
wi’ the short sark,” the whole legion sallied out upon him, and just as ho was passing 
along the bridge on his retreat, one of the hags seized the tail of his mare, which came 
away in her hand, as if blasted by a stroke of lightning. The unsightly tailless condition 
of the poor animal proved to the latest day of its Hfe, “ an awful warning to the Carrick 
farthers, not to stay too late in Ayr markets.” 

Apparently, this story was a mixture of Carrick recollections, some of which had been 
very faithfully impressed on the poet’s mind. At least, we are led to this conclusion, as 
the only one by whicli w^e can reconcile the story with an extended detail of circumstances 
which has been handed down in tho parish of Kirkoswald by a credible series of witnesses 
since the period of Burns‘'s residence there, and*whi6h hero follows : One day, when the 
scholars of Kirkoswald had been favoured with a holiday, Bumg weni^upon a fishing ex- 
cursion with a few of the natives, including John Niven, tWe soli of Mr Niven of Ballochneil, 
and hii^ own bedfellow. While they were out at sea, tlio wind rose, and gave token of an 
approaching tempest, which made the company very uneasy, and alarmed even the men who 
wore accustomed to fish those seas. Tho young poet rallied them on their fears^ and said 
he would stay where he was, while it blew off shore, although it should “blaw tho horns 
aff the kye.” They made nevertheless for the shore, and landed at the Maiden Heads, two 
large rocks which rise upon the beach near the farm of Shanter. As they proceeded 
homeward^ the storm rose to its height, accompanied by thunder and deluges of rain. 
They therefore took shelter in Shanter farm-house, where they found that the goodman 
was absent at Ayr market. Kate received then(|^rankly, and in the course of conversa- 
tion launched forth into a lament about the habits of her husband, his toping with the 
miller, smith, and souter., and his late hame-comings from market, prophesying that 

•*— lftt« or fioon, 

, He wad be found deep drowned in Doon." « 
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Amongst other things, she spoke of Alloway Kirk, which she said he dreaded to pass at 
light, and yet he never on that account took care to come home an hour earlier. The 
poet and his friends staid with her till twet/e o'clock, and then left her, still waiting, a 
waofu' woimn, for the return of her husband. 

The vims of Graham to Ayr wore more frequent than those of his neighbours, in con- 
sequence of his sftpplying malt to a great number of public houses in that burgh, and on 
the road to it, it being then the custom for every person who sold ale to make the liquor 
at home. It was the business of tlio gudoman of Shanter to go there once a-week, not 
“on JVIonanday,'’ like the mautman of old Scottish song, but on Friday, the market-day 
of the burgh^ His friend Davidson, dabbling a little, as has been stated, in the business 
of a tanner, had wares to dispose of and money to gather on the same day and in the 
same place; so the two w'ould proceed to town together. As Graham had to call for 
liquor at every customer's house, by way of shoM'ing respect and gratitude, he had much 
more of that commodity at his disposal than he chose to make use of himself ; and ho 
was accordingly very glad when the Souter or any other friend went in with him to 
partake of it. There was a particular taverner in Ayr, one Benjie Graham, a Carrick 
man, and possibly tracing some Scotch kindred to the guderaan of Sliantcr, who was 
always very hospitable to the pair, usually pressing them to dine at his own tabic. 
Animated by a due sense of Ucnjie'A kindness, Douglas Graham and John Davidson 
resolved to give him a treat in return, and it was on a New Year's Night that it cam^^off. 
Graham on this occasion went beyond all former excesses, and, riding homo at a late or 
perhaps rather an early hour, in the midst of a storm of wind and rain, his bonnet with 
the bank-notes he had that day drawn in ‘the market laid into the flap of it, was blown 
oflT, as he was riding over Jlrowm Carrick Hill, and carried he knew not whore. Witli 
just sufficient sense to observe the place where this incident had occurred, ho rode home, 
where he had of course to sta^id a strict investigation before his wife. To excuse a late 
return was usuall}^ no easy tnati^T; but on the present occasion, ho had also to apologise 
for the absence of his bonnet and its precious contents. The only expedient could 
devise was to forge something that might bo expected to pass with his wife, whom ho 
knew to bo credulous in at least one^ direction. Ho therefore trumped up a story of his 
having seen a dance of witches and warlocks in Alloway Kirk, of having been pursued by 
them to the ]3ridg(^ of Doon, and of having there csca 2 >ed from them only with the loss 
of his bojan^t. There was little peace between the good couple for that night. Early in 
the morning, after awaking from a brief sleep, Graham was visited with a painful re- 
collection of Ills loss, and rising from his bed, immediately set out on his good mare, to 
reconnoitre the road before many peop^ should bo stirring. On rctutning to the spot, 
and searching well in all directions, he found the bonnet lying in a plantation by the 
wayside, with the money undiminished within it. 

At the ne’s.t quarterly meeting for settlement of smuggling accounts, the story of the 
bonnet and the alleged Vision of witches at Alloway Kirk were* brought up against 
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GrfthAiii) and mada tho subject of endless merriment. Bums, whose mind was.prepwed 
for the humour by his recollection of the complaints of the gudewife of Sluinter, wai| 
present on this occasion, and must doubtless have greatly enjoyed the joke. It was pro- 
bably now that he learned the particulars given in his own prose version of the adventure, 
which he seems to have regarded as one which Graham actually supposed to have happen- 
ed.* It is not unworthy of observation, that the poet, who was now studying Garrick life 
and character to such purpose, was regarded by the Grahams and Davidsons of the district 
as a heavy, sulky sort of fellow. No glimpse of the po*et, either in his comic or pensive 
character, was revealed to them. 

In tho foreground of tho print, the artist has introduced an assemblage of smugglers 
waiting with horses for the landing of goods from a lugger seen approaching the coast. 
Amongst these. Bums is represented on foot, in the act of conversing with a mounted 
figure, designed for Douglas Graham. The meeting takes place beside a tall, upright, un- 
hewn stone, one of those monuments of early warriors so common in Scotland, and which 
is still to be seen upon the ground. Another memorial of aboriginal times and usages is 
seen in the middle ground near the site of Slianter farm. It is a mmt MU, or artificial 
mount for the dispensation of justice, similar to one which has already been spoken of as 
existing near Alloway Kirk. The phrase, a moot point in law, still keeps in memory tho 
cause of the appellation bestowed on these mounts. ^ Tho chief of tho district there sate, 
at particular times, to give judgment both in civil and criminal cases. It is said that the 
Moot of Shanter was used till a comparatively recent period, when the court of the 
bailliery of Garrick was transferred to Maybolo. 


.MRS DUNLOP OF D^L&P.* 

Mr Gilbert Borns, in a letter to Dr Gurric, written near the close of the last century, 
lias given an account of tho acquaintance which sub^jSted for several years between this 
lady and the bard of Goila. “ Of all the friendships,” he says, “which Bobert acquired 
in Ayrshire or elsewhere, none seemed more agreeable to him than that of Mrs Dunlop 
of Dunlop. * * He was on tho point of setting out for Edinburgh, before Mrs Dunlop 
had heard of him. About the time of his publishing in Kilmarnock, she had been afflicted 
with a longhand severe illness, which had reduced her mind to tho most distressing state 


* Odd other dreunutance of im ortual mitiire lim been remcmtA'ed by tradition a* likdy to have been fa) the mind of Bums a'hile 
rompiiBlttg his poetical tat« : Graham had* it seems, a grood grey mare, whk'h tvas very much identitied with his own appenrunee. One 
day, being In Ayr, tic tied Uie animal to a ring at the door of a public-house, where, contrary to Ms original ititcntinns, he tarried so 
long, that the boys, in the meantime. pliAked away the whole of tho animal's tail, for the porpoao of making fishing-lineH. It waa not 
till next morning, when he awoke from a protracted bouse, that the circumstance was discovered by his son, who inme in. crying tlmt 
tho mare had lost her tall. Graham, when lie comprehended the amount of tlie disaster, was, it seems, to much bewildered as to its 
cause, tliat he could only attribute it, after a round oath, to the agency of witches. This anecdote might t»e also drawn up against 
Graham at the qjuarterly meeting ^bove-mentioned, aild was probaMy what suggested the of tlie atliiir of Alloivay Kirk. 
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' of depression. In this sitnation, a copy of the poems was laid on her table by a friend, 
^nd, happening to open on the Cotter^B Saturday Nighty she read it over with the greatest 
pleasure and surprise: the poet's description of the simple cottagers, operating on her 
mind like the cham^ of a powerful exorcist, expelling the demon mmi^ and restoring her 
to her wonted inward harmony and satisfaction. Mrs Dunlop sent off an express to 
Mossgiel, distant; fifteen or sixteen miles, with a very obliging letter to my brother, 
desiring him, to send half a dozen copies of his poems, if he had them to spare, and begging 
he would do her the pleasure of calling «at Dunlop House as soon as convenient. This 
was the beginning of a correspondence which ended only with the poet's life. The last 
use he made of his pen was writing a short letter to this lady a few days before his death." 

Dr Currift adds : “ The friendship of Mrs Dunlop was of particular value to Bums. 
This lady, daughter and sole heiress to Sir Thomas Wallace of Craigio, and lineal de- 
scendant of the illustrious Wallace, the first of Scottish warriors, possesses the qualities 
of mind suited to her high lineage. Preserving, in the decline of life, the generous 
affections of youth; her admiration of tho poet was now converted into a sincere admira- 
tion of the man ; which pursued him in after life through good and evil report ; in 
poverty, in sickness, and in sorrow; and which is continued to his infant family, now 
deprived of their parent." 

These paragraphs, together with^the numerous letters of the poet to Mrs Dunlop, 
published by Dr Currie and Mr Cormek, place the relation which subsisted between them 
in a sufficiently clear light. Here, therefore, wo might stop, if it were not likely that, on 
the presentation of Mrs Dunlop’s portrait, some particulars more expressly referring to 
herself might be expected. 

Frances Wallace, the only daughter and ultimately the heiress of Sir Thomas Wallace, 
Baronet, of Craigie, in Ayrshire, was born about the year 1731, and at the age of seven- 
teen became the^wife of John Dunlop, Esquire, of Dunlop, in the same county. Tho 
statement of Dr CurriePrejpHiring tho descent of the family of Craigie from tho immortal 
defender of Scottish indopend^e is not, we believe, strictly correct, although no doubt 
is entertained that the race are descended from the father of the hero.* The family of 
Dunlop is traced back to tho year J260, as the possessors of the estate in Cunningham, 
from which they take their name. Although Mrs Dunlop brought into her husband's 
family a veiy large fortune, together with the mansion of Craigie, beautifully situated on 
the Ayr, she was content to spend the whole of her married and dowager life, with the 
exception of occasional visits, in retirement at Dunlop. She there became the mother of 
five sons and five daughters, all of whom, except one, survived her. Her eldest son 
succeeded, under the name of Sir Thoma| Wallace, to her paternal estate of Craigie, 
which, however, is not now the property of the family. Mr Dunlop settled liis own estate 
upon the second son, James Dunlop, a Lieutenant-General ii>the army, and at one time 

* The viTlter of tho ;pro)H>nt memoir once csanalty eaiv tho late General Dunlofs son of Mrs Uiinlop, without knowing who he was. 
and wM stmek hy his resemblance to the common prints of Sir William Wallace. Ho was of course not a little surprised on learning 
that it was Genend Onnlop of DuaIm. la this drcnfuttencw, which he is convinced was attended with no fusion on his own part, 
ho cannot help seeing both a eoiioiu mustratioii of a natural truth, and some support of the authentlhity of the portrait of Wallace. 
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represontative of the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright in parliament, whose son, John Dunlop* 
of Dunlop, is now (1838) member for Ayrshire. Mrs Dunlop died. May 24, 1815, ai 
the ripe age of eighty-four. ^ 

Without the least tincture of the pretension and parade which ioo often distinguish 
literary ladies, Mrs Dunlop was a woman of highly cultivated understanding, — fond of 
books and extensively acquainted witli them, and also disposed to bo tha kind and zealous 
friend of their authors. Tho fact that Burns’s letters to her, are decidedly more natural 
and every way pleasing than those addressed to other correspondents, is strikingly indi- 
cative of something much above all that is common in Mrs Dunlop. While she treated 
him with uniform ailability and kindness, there was an unaffected dignity in her whole 
character, which seems to have at once exercised a salutary restraint over hun, and raised 
his mind, when in communication with hers, to the exercise of its best powers. At the 
same time, there can bo no doubt that the basis of their friendship was laid in theii* 
common possession of the generous affections to which Dr Currie alludes. The mind of 
Mrs Dunlop, overflowing with benevolent feelings, delighted in those fine emotions of the 
Ayrshire poet which found expression in the verses to a Mouse, tho stanzas on a Winter 
Night, and the noble poem which first attracted her attention to him. Burns, on the 
other hand, glowed at finding, in the heretrix of ancient family and historical honours, a 
heart as warm and philanthropic as his own. . 

Tho writer has been informed, by a lady to whom Mrs Dunlop herself mentioned tho 
fact, that she never felt displeased with Burns but once. On a visit at Dunlop, he asked 
her advice respecting his going into the excise, — a step of which she decidedly disapproved. 
He argued tho point with her very strenuously^ for some time; but at last, finding that ho 
could not prevail upon her to look favourably on the scheme, he confessed that furtluu' 
discussion w'as vain, as he had his commission in his pocket. She could not lielp ex- 
jjressing some resentment; but soon forgave a modo of procedure ^n^ too diafactcrfstic 
of those who ask for advice. ^ • * 

After the death of Burns, Mrs Dunlop paid a visit io Dr Currie at Liverpool, in order 
to consult with him respecting tho publication of tho poet’s works. Dr Currie had already 
pemsod a parcel of her letters to Burns, which he lijtfl found amongst tho poet’s papers; 
and ho expressed an anxious wish that she would allow of their publication, in connection 
with those of Burns to herself. But Mrs Dunlop entertained an unsurmountablo repug- 
nance to all public appearances, and notwithstanding Dr Ourrio’s assurances of the value of 
her compositions, both on their owm account, and as rendering Burns’s letters the more 
intelligible, she positively refused to allow them to see the light. She concluded her 
interview with tho learned editor, by half jestingly purchasing back her letters from him 
one by one, laying down a letter of Burns for each of her own, till she had obtained the 
whole; and she then returned satisfied to Dunlop. It is believed that these letters still 
exist; but her family feel that they would not be fulfilling her wishes, if they were to 
allow them to come before the world. 
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* TURNBERRY AND DUNURE CASTLES. 

« 

These relics of times are not alluded to by name in the writings of Burns. 

They are introduced here upoji a cumulative principle, as indirectly glanced at in several 
of his poems, and as characteristic features of that land identified with his genius. 
Tumberry, in the immediate neighbourhood of the scene of his nineteenth summer, was 
more especially the place 

, “ Whorp BnirA once retied the martial ranks, 

And shook liis Carrick spear;*' 

While Dunure and Tumberry, with Oolzean Castle, may be held as perhaps the three 
most striking points of that terrible “Carrick shore,” alluded to in “Tam o’ Shanter” 
as the scene of frequent shipwrecks through the machinations, as was supposed, of a 
supernatural personage. We might further, without much license of interpretation, 
suppose these scenes to have been in the poet’s mind when he depicted the mantle of 
Coila, albeit they are not in the district superintended b\ that fair genius — 

“ By stately tower and palaee fair, 

And rwm pendent in iAe air. 

Bold (Items of heroes here and there, 

* I could diacem ; 

Some seemed to muse, dome semed to dare, 

Witli feature stern." 

Tobnberby, spelled in old writings TumUri^ Tornhery^ and Tumbyrri^ was, in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the principal house in Carrick, and the seat of a power- 
ful race of native chiefs, derived from Fergus lord of Galloway, and designated Earls of 
Carrick, who possessed the supreme influence in this mountainous region previouB to the 
rise* of the Kennedies. The castle was situated on a rock at the extremity of a low 
peninsula, within the pafisl\^l^irkoswald. The sea raged in front at the base of the 
rock, and even found its way, b^a creek, into the interior of the fortress. Behind, the 
low territory just mentioned formed a pleasant domain, on which rose a small town, long 
since obliterated from the soil. Thti^castlo itself occupied about three-fourths of a ScoUish 
acre, and must have been originally an impressive structure, especially seen from the sea; 
but only a few feet of the walls now remain. 

The family of Bruce became connected with this castle and the district of Carrick by 
an incident ^hich forcibly recalls the days of chivalry. In the latter part of the thirteenth 
century, the earldom had descended to a female, whose name is variously given as Margaret 
and Martha, and who married a gentleman named Adam de Kinconatlu In 1268, this 
gentleman went to the Holy Land under the banners of Louis IX. of France, and died 
at Acre in Palestine, in 1270. In the ensuing year, a young knight, who had also been 
in Palestine, by naihe Bobert Bruce, the son of the Lord of Annahdale, was riding through 
the domains of Tumberry, Castle, the residence of the widowed countess, who had now 
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become a ward of the crown. According to the graceful narrative of Mr Tytler — ” Th^ ^ 
noble baron, if we may believe an old historian, cannot be accused of having visited Turil- 
berry with any design of throwing himself in the way of the heiress of Garrick; and in- 
deed any such idea in those days of jealous wardship would have highly dangerous. 

It happened, however, that the lady herself, whose ardent^ temper was not much in love 
with the seclusion of a feudal castle, had come out to take the diversion of the chase, 
accompanied by her women, huntsmen, and falconejs; and this gay cavalcade came 
suddenly upon Bruce as he pursued his way through tlio forest, alone and unarmed. The 
knight would havo spurred his horse forward, and avoided the encounter, but he found 
himself surrounded by the attendants : and the countess herself, riding up, and with gentle 
violence taking hold of his liorse'‘s reins, reproached him in so sweet a tone for his wan^ 
of gallantry in flying from a lady‘’s castle, that Bruce, enamoured of her beauty, forgot the 
risk which ho ran, and suflered himself to bo led away in a kind of triumph to Turn- 
berry. The hero remained for fifteen days, and the adventure concluded, as might havo 
been anticipated, by his privately espousing the youthful countess, without having obtained 
the concurrence of the king or of any of her relations. Alexander III., ho^^^eve^, although 
at first indignant at this bold interference with the rights of the crown, was a benevolent 
prince, and on payment of a large feudal fine extended his forgiveness to Bruce.’’* 

The knight consequently became Earl of Carriek, and proprietor of large domains in 
the district. The eldest son of the marriage was Robert Bruce, subsequently Earl of 
Garrick, and ultimately King of Scotland. The second was Edward Bruce, Lord of 
Galloway, crowned King of Ireland in 1316. Three other sons and seven daughters 
sprung from this romantic union. . 

The latter Robert Bruce, who, if not born in Tumberry Gastle, must havo spent many 
of his youthful years in it, — ^when unsucccssfij in his first attempts at establishing him- 
self on the Scottish throne, and forced to take refuge in tlio islCs, Jierc, c9,rly in 1^07, 
renewed his gallant efforts, under circumstances which liavcbcoiiferrcid much interest on 
this ancient ruin. From tho island of Arran, on the djposite side of the Firth of Glyde, 
where he was stationed with a few hundred followers, ho dispatched a trusty servant, 
named Guthbert, to Garrick, to inquire into tho si^ite of tho country, and ascertain the 
likelihood of success, and with instructions to light a fire on a point near Tumberry, as a 
signal for Bruce and his little anny to come over, in the event of his finding that step to 
be advisable. Guthbert found tho country in a most unpromising state, the castle of 
Tumberry being in possession of a large English garrison, and the people afraid to 
make any movement; and he was preparing to return to Arran, when a fire accidentally 
lighted near the appointed spot caused the king to take shipping, and cross the sea to 
Garrick. Guthbert, who had observed the fire and anticipated the result, met his royal 
master on the shore, to -^ara him to return; but Bruce, notwithstanding all discourage- 
ments, determined to proceed with the enterprise. It was night when he landed, and 


»> Lives of Scottish Worthies, I. 292. 
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before morning he made an attack upon the hamlet adjacent to the castle, where about 
i^o hundred English, taken by surprise, were put to the sword almost without resistance^. 
He did not venture to attack the castle ; but /loither did its commander, Lord Percy, deem 
it pioident to sally ^t upon the invading party. Bruce therefore was able to draw his 
rents from his lands, and both to increase his army by fresh levies, and to improve its 
condition, until the approach of a largo English host for the succour of Percy, obliged 
him to withdraw to the mountain^ Good fortune did not immediately bless his exertions 
for the liberation of Scotland, and the establishment of his throne ; but after this time he 
never left the country, or ceased to war with the English, until both these objects were 
secured. 

Turnberry is not clearly shown, by any authentic documents, to have boon further con- 
nected witli the history of Bruce; but there can be no doubt that it continued to be his 
own peculiar property, and, excepting perhaps some intervals, tliat of his descendants, 
until the latter part of the fifteenth century- The figure which his Garrick tenantry 
made at the battle of Bannockburn is well known. It is hero of importance to observe 
that Turnberi‘y is recognised in those early times by the alternative appellation of tlic 
palace of Garrick, and is the place referred to in public documents of more recent date) 
under that name. “Garrick’’ (meaning Turnberry) is still enumerated amongst the royal 
palaces of Scotland, the Duke of Argyie having the honorary office of its heritable keeper. 
It is now the propeiiiy of the^Marquis of Ailsa. 

Dunure, situated a few miles to the north of Turnberry, and not far ^rom the efflux of 
the Doon, appears to have been the first mansion of any consequence possessed by the family 
of Kennedy, whose early generations, down to their attaining the honours of the peerage 
about 1452, were all styled “of Dunure.”, It now appears as a tall empty tower, occupy- 
ing one oif the pim^clbs of a ruggedly rocky and unpeopled coast, and a striking monu- 
ment of the days when mo» of power wore glad to pitch their residence in any situation, 
however desolate, which might promise more than the usual advantage over, or refuge 
from, the fellow-creatures with whom they lived in a state of perpetual warfare. W e 
attach the more romantic ideas to this 

ghastly castle, that rterriRlly 

Holds its blind visage out to the lone sea," 

when we recollect the half-savage circumstances in which the Kennedies lived down to a 
period when the rest of southern Scotland was comparatively civilised. This castle was in- 
deed, in 1570, the scene of a transaction more strikingly characteristic of the' mediteval 
history of Garrick and its barbarous barons than almost any other that could be selected. 

Gilbert, fourth ISarl of Gassillis, according to an old family chronicler, “ was ane par- 
ticular manne, and ane verrey greidy manne, and eftiritt nocht how he gatt land, sa that 
he culd cum be the samin.” This precious worthy, having a mind to obtain feus of the 
abbey lands of Glenluce, caused a monk to counterfeit the hand-writing of the recently 
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deceased abbot for that purpose) after whicfi, to conceal the forgery, he caused one of hij * ^ 
retainers to kill the monk, — ^after which, to conceal this second and greater crime, hf 
caused his brother to accuse the murderer of theft and get him put to death. He had 
been in terms for a similar feu of the lands of Crossraguel, with his relation, the abbot 
Quentin Kennedy, when that individual was killed in the wars between the adherents of 
Mary and those of her son James. The succeeding abbot, by name Allan Stewart, re- 
fusing to complete the favourable bargain, CassiUis inveigled him to Maybole, near which 
town ho besot him with a band of followers, and took him into honourable captivity. The 
Karl then conveyed the abbot to his lonely sea-tower of Dunure, when he entertained him 
courteously for three (hiys, endeavouring to prevail upon him to surrender his lands. 
Finding at length all gentle means to bo vain, he caused his guest to be cArried by his 
baker, cook, pantryman, and other servants, to a separate part of the castle, known by 
the ominous name of the Black Voute (vault) of Dumre^ where there was little furniture 
besides a large fire grate, — the Earl himself and his brother following, in order to try, as 
an old historian has it, “gif a collatione could work that which neither dennor nor supper 
cold doe of a long time.” To pursue the horribly minute narrative of this writer,* — 
“The first cours was, ‘My lord Abbot (said the Erie,) it will pleis you confess heir, that 
with your awin consent you remane in my company, beiaus ye darre not committ you to 
the hands of otheris.’ The abbot answered, ‘Wald ye, my lord, that I shuld mak a mani- 
fest leising, for your ploasour J The truth is, my lord, it is against my will that I am 
heir; neither yet have I ony pleasour in your company.’ ‘But ye sail remane with me 
at this time,’ said the Erie. ‘I am not able to resist your will and pleasour,’ said the 
abbot, ‘in this place.’ ‘Ye maun then obey merl’ said the Erie. And with that were 
})resontit unto him certane letteris to subscryve, amonges which there was a five-yearts 
tack and a 19 ycare tack, and a charter of feu of all the lands of Crocoraguall, with all 
the clauses necessarie, ♦ ♦ * Efter that the ferlo espyed repugnance, and that he ould 
not cum to his purpose be fair means, he commandit his cookis to prepare the banquett. 
And so first they fleed the scheip, that is, they took the abbotis cleathes, ewin to his 
skyn; and nixt they baud him to the chiralay, his leggis to the one end and his armes 
to tJie other; and so they began to bait the fyre, somietymes to his bottocks, soraetymes 
to his leggis, sometymos to his shulderis and armes. And that the rest suld not burne, 
but that it might rost in soppe, they spared not flambing with oyle. (Lord luik thou to 
sic crewoltie !) And that the crying of the miserable man suld not be hard, they closed 
his mouth, that the voyce might be stopped. In that torment they held thS poor man, 
whyle thai oftymes he cryed ‘for Godis sake to dispatch him; for he had alsmekle gold in 
his awin purse as wald bye pouldor ancuch, to shorten his paine.’ The famous king of 
Garrick [a nickname for the EarlJ and his cookes, perceaving the rost to bo aneuch, com- 
mandit it to be tane fra the fyre, and the Erie himself began the grace in this manner. 
'^Bemdidte Je»u Maria f you are the most obstinit man that ever I saw! Gif I had 


* Kidmrd B^natyne, »wrctfiry to John Knox. Vide DalyeU’E lUustrHtiniu of Scottish llistorv* 
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• knowne that ye had bene so stubbome, I wolde not for a thousand crownis hav handled 
^ou so ! I never did so to man, befoir you.’” 

A narrative of the sufferer himself states^that he submitted to the Earl’s will in order 
to be relieved, and subscribed the tacks and charter; which beand done, the said Erie 
caused the said tormentoris of me swear, upon ane Byble, never to reveill ane word of 
this my unmerciful handling, lo ony person or persones.” This happened on the 1st of 
September: on the 7th, not being satisfied with the validity of the subscriptions already 
obtained, the Earl came to the abl)ot and requested him to sign once more before notary 
and witnesses, which the latter refused. And therefore he, as of before, band me, and 
put me to the same manner of tormenting, and I said, notwithstanding, ^He suld first get 
my lyfe, or eVer I agreed to his desyre;’ and being in so grit paine as I trust never man 
was in with his lyfo, I cryed, *Fye upon you! will ye ding whingaris* in me, and put 
me off this world! or else put a barrell of poulder under me, rather nor be demaned in 
this unmerciful manner!’ The said Erie, hearing me cry, bade his servant Alexander 
Bitchard put ane serviat-f* in my throat, which he obeyed; the same being performed at 
XI houris in the nyght ; wha then seeing that I was in danger of my life, my flesh con- 
sumed and brunt to the bones, and that 1 wald not condescend to their purpose, I was re- 
lievit of that paine, wheirthrow I will never be able nor weill in my lifetime.” 

A rumour of this barbarous affair having gone abroad, the laird of Bargany, a high 
baron of the house of Kennedy, but no friend to Gassillis, gathered a host with which he 
attacked Dunure and relieved the Abbot. In the ensuing April we find that unfortunate 
titular addressing to the Privy Council a recital of the cruelties practised on him, and a 
complaint that Gassillis had taken possisssion of his lands. The government was then 
much too weak to liave any power of redress, and the result was that the Earl maintained 
possession of the rich domains of Crossraguel, and handed them down to his posterity, 
graliting'only a small^nsion to Stewart, for his life. 

Dunure Castle, which* hqs been in ruins since the seventeenth century, now gives a 
territorial designation to a branoj|;[ of the family of Kennedy, the present representative 
of which is T. F. Kennedy, Esq. of Dunure, formerly representative in parliament of 
the Ayr district of burghs. • ^ . 


THE REV. JOHN SKINNER- 

When Bums, in the course of his tour of the north of Scotland, September, 1787, 
arrived at Aberdeen, he was introduced to a son of the Rev. John Skinner, — a name 
endeared to him from its connexion with what he perhaps venerated above all earthly 

f StrmUtt talito miAiii. 
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things — Scottish Song. Mr Skinner, the pastor of a nuinerQ,us flock of Scottish Episco-V 
palians at Longside, near Peterhead, was the author of the excellent popular song to the 
tune of Tidbchgormn^ the Erne w€ the Crookei Hom^ John of Badenyony and some others 
greatly in vogue, and which display all the spirit of the olden muse of Scotland. To 
Burns these were verses as familiar as household words, and»when he learned that he had 
passed within a few miles of tlie residence of their author, he expressed th*e greatest regret 
for not having been aware of the circumstance, as ho would have willingly gone twenty 
out of his way to see him. His regrets were mentioned to the venerable poet, and the 
consequence was an affectionate and complimentary correspondence between him and 
Burns, part of which has been published by Dr Currie, and the remainder by r Cromek.* 
Mr Skinner was born at Balfour, Aberdeenshire, in October, 1721, where, under his 
father, then schoolmaster of the parish of Birac, he, at a very early period, displayed an 
uncommon genius, particularly for acquiring the knowledge of the Latin language. 
Having finished his academical courses at Marischal college, Aberdeen, he soon after 
became assistant to the schooliuaster of Monymusk. Here it was that, enjoying in the 
house of Monymusk every advantage for prosecuting his studies and improving his mind 
in the attainment of useful learning, together with the benefit of reading under the direc- 
tion of a worthy Episcopal clergyman in that neighbourhood, he became a convert to the 
principles of Episcopacy, and united himself to the* venerable remains of the old estaK 
lished church of Scotland. In 1740, when nineteen years of age, he went to Shetland, 
to act as preceptor in the family of Mr Sinclair of Houss and Scalloway, where ho 
remained about two years. Already ho had con^menced acquaintance with the muses, 
and on the death of his employer in 1741, ho eiiibalmed his memory in an elegy, at the 
same time composing for him a Latin epitaph of such elegance and purity as to command 
the admiration of the lean;ed Ruddiiiian.’I* Tlie only Episcopal clergjmian in this.remoie 
region was a Mr Hunter, a venerable and modest man, of who^e condition we acquire 
some idea from his memorandum-book, still preserved at Scalloway, in which he mentions, 
year after year, the receipt of about five pounds as the mcowragevnent'^ (the ^vord ras 
used in no ironical sense) which was extended to hirn^by his poor and scattered flock. 
Mr Skinner married the daughter of this truly prirnhivo apostle, and, in 1742, on his 
return to Aberdeen, entered into holy orders, and became the pastor of Longside. 

For the ensuing sixty-five years, Mr Skinner spent a laborious life in the pastoral 
charge of a numerous congregation, answering, almost literally, to Goldsmith’s description 
of the village preacher, — 

“ A man ho M’os to all the iwoutry dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year; 

Remote from towns ho ran bis godly race, 

Nor e*er had chang’d— nor wish’d to change his place.” 


* In a publication entitled, “ Select Scottish Songs, Ancient and Modem, with Critical Observations, 8:r. By Robert Bunts ; Edited 
by H. R. Cromek. 2 vols., London, 1810.'* 

t No copy of these compositions was known to exist till Augtist, 1857. when Mr John U. Skiiunjjr, W. S., Edinburgh, nephew of the 
author, chancing to visit ScaUoway^ discovered cme in the possession of the existing proprietor, wltich he has printed privately- 
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^'Those who become acquainted with the apostolic church of Scotland through the medium 
of the handsome fanes which she has reared of late years in the principal towns, know 
in general little of the humblo circunistai¥ 3 es in which she exists in the various rural 
districts, whore a^remnant of her communion has been loft. Mr Skinner’s parsonage at 
Linshart, in the neighbourliopd of the village of Longside, was simply a thatched cottage 
of the usual appbarance. The fire-places, according to the usage of Buchan, contained no 
grates, — the fires, composed of poats, were kindled on the hearth. So lately as 1826, when 
the present writer visited the house, and found it occupied by Mr Skinner’s grandson and 
successor, the Rev. Mr Gumming, it remained in this condition, — a striking and even 
affecting memorial, not only of the poet, but of the depressed Christian body to which he 
belonged. The bed and other chief articles of furniture were the same which had served 
Mr Skinner during his long tenancy of the house; and the walls were still ornamented 
with a set of family portraits, in chalk, the work of some wandering artist. It may be 
mentioned that the portrait representing himself, in that sot, has furnished the basis of 
the present likeness, which is the only one over published, and is allowed by his surviving 
friends to bo a faithful representation. 

The early part of Mr Skinner’s career was chequered by evils much more severe than 
any which could arise from limited resources and a humble home. Although he was not 
personally a friend of the house of Stuart, ho could not help being involved in the perse- 
cution which the unhappy insurrection of 1745-6 brought upon the Scottish episcopal 
communion. A military party came to his house when his wife was on child-bed, turned 
hie family to the door, took away every thing that was valuable, or which could bp con- 
veniently carried, and demolished the little chapel in which he officiated. On one occa- 
sion, he was seized, and imprisoned in the jail of Aberdeen, for no other offence than that 
0 ^ preaching to more than four persons. During this residence in a common jail, and 
suffering all the liardslpps of a close confinement, next to a humble trust in the Divine 
goodness, his chief resource lay in the conversation of a few worthy friends, at the hours 
when they were allowed to visit'him, and in the liberal supply of books which they had 
the means of procuring for him. ^ Thesq were his constant companions when all others 
were excluded; and he has been often heard to say, that no six months of liis life ever 
})assed away with so little interruption to his studies as the term of his legal imprisonment. 
The activity of his mind seemed to increase in proportion to his want of bodily exercise: 
and though he amused himself now and then with some lighter productions of a poetical 
turn; yet the general bent of his thoughts lay towards more grave and serious subjects, 
and he even employed himself, with philosophic tranquillity, in writing a treatise on the 
Hebrew Shechinah. For many years, in consequence of the severity of the statutes 
against Episcopacy in Scotland, he was obliged either to officiate to his congregation in 
fowrs^ or to take four within doors, and allow the rest to overtear him, as they best might, 
through the open doors and windows. 

The following extract,' from the biographical memoir prefixed to the posthumous edition 
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of his works, conveys a delightful picture of the simplicity of his professional life:-^ « 
Would the reader therefore wish to see that reciprocally genuine attachment and regard,^ 
which ought to subsist between the Christian pastor, and his flock, happily exemplified, he 
must bo introduced to an Easter-day scene, in the humble Linshart Parsonage. Aware 
of the length of the sacred service on that solemn occasion, and many^ of them residing 
at such a distance, as to prevent thorn getting any refreshment at home, ^he good people 
of the congregation never failed, durinig the preceding week, to pour in upon the much 
loved Spouse of their venerable Pastor, such a quantity of provisions, as employed the 
house^maids for several days in preparing for the expected guests. And no sooner was 
the Morning Service of the festal day concluded, than every room in the house was filled 
with people from the chapel, to all of whom, without distinction, the utmost attention was 
showm, and plain, substantial faro of every kind distributed by two or more persons, in 
each apartment, whose office it was to see that every one of them did take a little. At 
this sober and serious entertainment, it is needless to say, what mutual love and liarmony 
prevailed; and in what veneration all present seemed to hold the occasion of thoii'^thus 
assembling, as well as the worthy pair, under whoso roof they were assembled! The 
countenance of the entertainer, when with brimful eyes he went from room to room, 
welcoming his people, and wishing them all the spiritual comforts of the season, bespoke 
him to have ‘ put on bowels of mercies, kindness, hiynbleness of mind, and that charity, 
which is the very bond of perfectness.’ The countenances of the entertained showed, 
that, from his ‘ ruling well, and labouring in tho word and doctrine, they accounted their 
pastor worthy of double honour:’ while both, when studied, as they deserved, would have 
served to molt the stony heart of unbelief, and to^ednvey to the heavenly-minded Christian a 
foretaste of that harmony, benevolence, pioty, gratitude, and mutual love and esteem, which 
shall one day be found to pervade ‘ the general assembly* and church of the first-born.’ ” 

Long before the close of his own professional career, his eldest*^ s(jix had become the 
bishop of his diocese, and a son of that gentleman had also tP'kftn holy orders. On one 
occasion, the three — ^grandfather, father, and son — officiated together in the chapel atf 
Longside. Mr Skinner lost his wife in 1799, and when his son some years after met a 
similar misfortune, it was proposed that the old man ij^ould withdraw front the scene of 
his duties, and spend the remainder of his days with his son at Aberdeen. Accordingly, 
in June, 1807, ho bade a tearful adieu to a flock over which ho had presided for the 
greater part of a century, and which did not contain one individual whom he had not 
baptized. But the term of his life was approaching, and on the 16th of the same month 
he gently expired in his chair, after dining happily with three generations of his descendants. 

He was buried at Longside, where a handsome monument has been erected to him. 
His miscellaneous works, including a variety of poems and songs, in Scotch, English, and 
Latin, were soon after published. He was also the author of an Ecclesiastical History 
of Scotland, and of various theological works, one of which attracted the praise of Bishop 
Sherlock. 
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SCENE ON THE GIRVAN. 

Bobns, in one^of hie songs, has this verse, — 

*' Vfow batkk an’ brae are daith’d in green, 

An' gcatter’d cowslips sweetly spring ; 

By Girvan's fairy-hannted stream 
The birdies flit on wanton wing." 

•< 

The epithet is no more than due to this boautifnl vale, which iutersects the brown region 
of Oarrick like a green silken baldrick over a russet dress. In some vales, as those of the 
Clyde and the Ayr, there is such an extent of scarcely sloping country that the eye does 
not recognise them as vales at all. But the vale of the Girvan is one of that comparative 
narrowness, which comes before the eye at once as what it is. From the village of 
Girvan, where it falls into the Frith of Clyde, upwards by Dailly, Dalquharran, and Kih 
kerran, to Blairquhan, it is one uninterrupted scene of beauty, consisting of bold woody 
slopl^, green holms, and hazel-embowered banks, under which the stream steals along in 
glancing rapids, or in dark foam-mottled pools. A view, taken in the park of Blairquhan, 
the seat of Sir David Hunter Blair, Baronet, has been selected as a characteristic speci- 
men of this fine region, the pride of southern Ayrshire. 


TARBOLTON. 

Bubns became connected with the « parish of Tarbolton, in his nineteenth year* 
(Whitsunday, I7i77/, when his father removed from the form of Mount Oliphant to that 
of Lochlea. The latter fiirm, where the family continued for six and a half years, being 
in the parish of Tarbolton, the Ullage of the same name was to him, during all that time, 
a place of great importance; the resort on Sundays for attendance on public worship, on 
other days for business or for convivial enjoyments; the scene of his chief loveii and 
friendships; in short, the centre of the little social vortex in which he moved. 

In the latter part of the year 1780, when in his twenty-second year, he established in 
this village the Bachdorf Chtb^ consisting of himsdf, his brother, and other five young 
men, and the object of which was to hold monthly meetings for mental improvement, by 
means of a debate on some particular subject, in which all could take an interest. David 
Sillar, and four or five others, were afteArards added to this fraternity, which met in a 
humble public house, and was limited, in the matter of liquor, to an expenditure of three- 
pence each. T)ie house, and two members of the club, Me^rs Wright and M^Gavin, 

* period wium tms oveat took plooe^ hu boen etraagely nflsetatod, Otfbcrt Boms nudriog it his §0e«Hteeni&, and Mr 
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were still in existence at Tarbolton, when the present writer visited the place in October, , 
1837. Mr Sillar thus speaks of Bums at this period of his life:— “ His social disposition 
easily procured him acquaintance; but a certain satirical seasoning with which he and all 
poetical geniuses are in some degree influenced, while it set the rustic circle in a roar,' 
was not unaccompanied by its kindred attendant, suspicious fear. I recollect hearing his 
neighbours observe, he had a great deal to say for himself, but that they suspected his 
principles. He wore the only tied hair in the parish; ai^d in the church, his plaid, which 
was of a particular colour, I think fiUemot, he wrapped in a particular manner round his 
shoulders. These surmises, and his exterior, had a magnetical influence on my curiosity. 

* * ♦ After the commencement of my acquaintance with the bard, we frequently 

met upon Sundays, at church, when, between sermons, instead of going with our friends, 
or our lasses, to the inn, we often took a walk in the fields. In these walks, I have fre- 
quently boon struck by his facility in addressing the fair sex: many times, when I have 
been bashfully anxious how to express myself, ho would have entered into conversation 
with them with the greatest ease and freedom; and it was generally a deathblow to our 
conversation, however agreeable, to meet a female acquaintance. Some of tfie few oppor- 
tunities of a noontide walk that a country life affords her laborious sons, ho spent on the 
banks of the river [Ayr], or in the woods, in the neighbourhood of Stair, a situation 
peculiarly adapted to the genius of a rural bard. Some book he always carried and read, 
when not otherwise employed.” * 

At a somewhat later period, probably after returning from his disastrous residence at 
Irvine (early in 1782), he became a member of the St James‘*s Lodge of Tarbolton, a 
masonic fraternity which still exists, though in a decayed condition. Our artist has very 
properly animated his view of the principal street of the village by a procession of this 
lodge. Burns entered into free-masonry with a11«tho eut\iusiasm which might have been 
expected from his social and philanthropic character. When the wrifer jvas at Tarbolton, 
at the time above referred to, he was favoured with a sight of *the minute-book of the 
lodge, which he found to bear many conspicuous traces wslfthis enthusiasm. The atten- 
iiance of the poet appears to have been very constant, even after he had gone to Mossgiel, 
four miles distant; and such was his zeal for proselytising, that he would hold lodges at 
Mauchline, and evendn his own house, for the purpose of admitting new members. At 
the meeting of July 27, 1784, he appears for the first time as Deputy Master, in 
which capabitj^ he signs the minutes for several subsequent years — as Bwmm^ till March 
1, 1786, after which the name appears contracted into the form in which it is now known 
all over the world. The attendance of Professor Dugald Stewart is noted on ono or two 
occasions. The lodge had its annual procession on the 24th of June, the day of the 
Nativity of St John the Baptist; and the anxiety of Bums to have it properly attended 
in 1786, is evinced by a vfisified note which he sent on that occasion to his friend, Mr 
John Mackenzie, surgeon, Mauchline, who had sometime before expressed a fear lest his 
duty to his patients should prevent his being present. 
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** Friday flrst'i the day appointed* 

By our right worshipful antdnted* h 

To hold our grand proeeavion « 

To get a blad of Johnnie's mornls, 

And taste a swatch of Maason's barrels, 
r the way of ouF profession. 

The^aster and the Brotherhood 
Would a* be glad to see you i 
For me, I would be roalr than proud • 
t To share the mercies wl' you. 

If Death, then, wi* sk^th. then. 

Some mortal heart is hechtin’, 

Inform him and storm him 
* That Saturday youll feeht him. 

MossGiEt, 1 (Signed) IIobbht Burks/' 

An. M.5mi 


“ The phrase, Johmiis morals^ says Dr Mackenzie, in enclosing this relic of Bums for 
tho author, “ originated from some correspondence Bums and I had on the origin of 
morals; and MamoirC$ bcmrds^ to the small beer of a very superior kind which the 
brethren got from their landlord at dinner” Manson’s,” where the lodge then assem- 
bled, is a small one-story house, of two rooms, adjoining to the back of that in wliicli the 
Bachelors" Club used to meet : it is not now a tavern. The author, on being conducted 
to it, could not view, without strange feelings, the little stifling cottage-room in whiph a 
brotherhood containing such men as Robert Bums and Dugald Stewart, had met to pro- 
fess the maxims of a boundless philanthropy — the place where tho poet of human nature 
had taken that tearfiS farewell of his companions — 


** Adipu ! a hoart-warm fond adieu. 
Dear brettiren <*f the mystic tie—*’ 


when he conceived himself doomed to seek for the support of life on a strand where the 
life of another day is but tho toss of a dip. The books contain no notice of tho farewell 
of‘Right-wbrshipfwl Deputy-master Bums; but John Lees, an aged shoemaker, informed 
the writer of these pa^csi that ho recollected it well. Bums came in buckskin breeks, 
out of which he would always ptf the other shilling for the other bowl, till it was five in 
the morning. “ An awfu" night that !” 

When, after all, his destination* became changed from Jamaica for the Scottish metro- 
polis, Bums not the less kept in mind the endeared brotherhood at “Manson’s.” 
Unfortunately, the lodge has allowed many of his letters to escape them ; but they still 
retain one^of which the following is a copy: — 


Men AND Brethren, 

“ I am truly sony it is not in my power to be at your quarterly 
meeting. If I must be absent in body, believe me I shall be present in spirit. 1 suppose 
those who owe us monies, by bill or otherwise, will appear, I mean those we summoned. 
If you please, I wish you would delay prosecuting defaulters till 1 come home. The 
court is up and I will be home before it sits down. In the meantjme, to take a note of 
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who appear and who do not|^ our faulty debtors, will be right, in my humble opinion,^* , 
and those who confess debt and crave delay, T think wo should spare them. 

“ Farewell. 

“ Within your dear mansion may wayward contention 
Or witliorlnfr envy ne'er enter ; ^ 

May secrecy round be the mystic^ bound, 

And brottierly love be the centre. 

• 

(Signed) ‘‘ Rouert Burns. 

Edinrurgh, 2 Sd Augmt ^ 1787.’’ 

The last entries of his name in the books are in May, 1788, when he Jttendcd twi* 
meetings at Tarbolton. He was then about to commence a settled matrimonial life at 
Ellisland. 

The chief poem of Bums, with which Tarbolton is particularly associated, is “ Death 
and Doctor Hornbook.” J. W., the schoolmaster, whoso power in argumentation pro- 
voked him to this effusion of comic fancy, lived in a house, which does not now exist, in 
front of the church, — not the steeplcd edifice seen in the print, but an old one which 
stood on the same spot. A certain lass, introduced rather unceremoniously into the 
poem, is said to have been an inmate of the Crown Inn, a pretty largo building on tlic 
(jpposite side of the street. Tho scone of the supposed rencontre of the poet with the 
spectral foe of mortal life is at the east end of tlie village, on the road to Mossgiel. 

“ I was come rouix* abniit the hill. 

And toddUng- in by W'ilUe's mill. 

Sotting my stafi wi* & ray skill," &c. 

This was tho mill of Tarbolton, situated on the J^ailc, S-bout two hundred yards east of 
the village — then in the occupancy of William Muir, a friend of the^Buriis faifiily, and 
hence called by the term used in the above verseej, The hi^” ris a remarkable mount, 
bearing on its summit traces of early fortification, and ^obably the origin of tho name of 
tho viUage— Tor-Beltein, tho woody hill of the fire of Baal. The village is a purely 
agricultural one, neatly built, containing a populaticyf of about fourteen hundred souls, 
and situated at tho distance of nine miles from Ayr. But every consideration respecting 
it sinks beneath the recollection of the man who has said,, that he “ felt as much' pleasure 
in 'Bemg'&Njiie secret of half the loves of the parish of Tarbolton, as ever did statesman 
in knowing the intrigues of half tho courts of Europe ” 
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MRS BURNS AND JIER GRANDCHILD. 

We have here* from the delicate pencil of Samuel Mackenzie, S. A., what the present 
writer can testi^ to be a very faithful likeness of the widow of Bums in latter life, 
together with a portrait of one of his descendants, the child of his son, Captain James 
Glencaim Bums, of the East Indha Company’s service. It is a trying situation for a face 
whi(ih has been so much celebrated; yet who would not rather see the lineaments of that 
face, altered as they are by age, than hear of the muse of so much fine poetry going from 
earth altogether undepicted! 

An obituary notice of Mrs Bums, by Mr M^Diarmid, of Dumfries, informs us that she 
was bom in the year 1766, and was consequently six years younger than her distinguished 
husband. She was the daughter of a respectablo mason in the village of Mauchline, who 
had other children. She was just twenty when Burns became acquainted with her, a 
blooming girl of handsome figure, and amiable temper, the best dancer in the district, 
and as light-hearted as ony lammie on the lea.” The particulars of her history, about 
this period, are already well known. Her regular matrimonial life commenced at Ellis- 
land in November, 1788, previous ta which period she had twice borne twins to the poet, 
though all the infants were not then living. Five children, bom subsequently, one of 
them on the day of their father’s funeral, completed her family, of which, however, only 
three individuals reached maturity — ^Robert, William, and the James Glencaim above- 
mentioned. A public subscription, the prpfits of the poet’s works, and the kindness of 
several friends, enabled the widow of the poet to rear her family in the house which he 
had occupied at Dumfries; but hSr incorqe, we are informed, never exceeded sixty pounds 
per anndm,* until ^he*year 1818, when the good fortune and liberality of her children 
greatly increased it, and^enabled her to spend the remainder of her days in comparative 
affluence. She survived her hushed nearly thirty-eight years, and died of paralysis, on 
the 26th of March, 1834, in the 70th year of her age. 

In Dumfries, and wherever shd ;was known, the character of Mrs Bums was much 
respected. Without natural pretension to any superiority over the ordinary matrons 
around her, she had tlie merit of remaining quite unaffected by those circumstances in 
her situation which w^ere accidental and extraordinary. She was simply a p^yaest, kiud- 
natured woman, nor could those who approached her in the absurd expectation of finding 
some lofty poetical chara^er, be altogether disappointed when they became acquainted 
with her genuine worth and good sense. According to the report of Mr M^Diarmid, who 
had ample opportunilies of judging, as he had known her intimately for many years — 
Hers was one of those well-balanced minds, which cling instufptively to propriety and a 
medium in all things; and such as knew the deceased, earliest and latest, were uncon- 
scious of any change in he; demeanour and habits, excepting, perhaps, greater attention 
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to dress, and more refinement of manner, insensibly acquired by frequent intercourse with 
funilies of the first respectability. In her tastes,.ishe was frugal, simple, and pure; and 
delighted in music, pictures, and flowers. In.spring and summer, it was impossible to 
pass her windows without being struck with the beauty of the floral treasures they con- 
tained; and if extravagant in any thing, it was in the article of roots and plants of the 
finest sorts. Fond of the society of young people, she mingled as long as able in their 
innocent pleasures, and cheerfully filled for them the cup which cheers but not inebriates.'' 
Although neither a sentimentalist nor a ‘ blue stocking,' she was a clever woman, possessed 
great shrewdness, discriminated character admirably, and frequently made very pithy 
remarks. * ♦ * In ballad poetry her taste was good, and her rangg of reading 

rather extensive.* Her memory, too, was strong, and she could quote when she chose at 
considerable length, and with great aptitude. Of these powers the bard was so well 
aware that he read to her almost every piece he composed, and was not ashamed to own 
that he had profited by her judgment. In fact, none save relations, neighbours, and 
friends, could form a proper estimate of the character of Mrs Burns. In the presence oi 
strangers she was shy and silent, and required to be drawn out, or, as some would say, 
shown off to advantage, by persons who possessed her confidence, and knew her intimately 
The remains of Mrs Burns were interred in the mausoleum in St Michael's churchyard, 
beside those of her husband, with many marks of respect, the funeral being attended by 
the magistrates in their public capacity, and by many gentlemen of local distinction. 


SCENE ON TH-E BOON, 

NEAR ITS SOURCE. 

The Doon, probably the best known stream of its size in western Europe, takes its 
rise in a of the same name, about eight miles in length, which lies imbedded amidst 
a savage wilderness of moor and mountain, at the junction of the counties of Ayr and 
Kirkcudbright. Throughout a course of eighteen miles, which intervene between t^e lake 
antbthe sea, it forms a boundary between the hilly district of Garrick, and the. compara- 
tively level region of Kyle. The scenery on the river, immediately after issuing from 
the is remarkably woody and picturesque, as may be seen from the accompanying 
specimen; and is a favourite holiday resort of the inhabitants of tlie county. It is parti- 
cularly beautiful in the grounds connected with the mansion of Barbeth, the seat of 
Colonel M‘Adam Gathcart, jlf Graigengillan. 

* Burna apeaka of tba Aatlve wood imtes wild ** of liJa wife ; iwid we we Itifvrmed by tbe above writer that her voice ascended 'vilh 
cftaa to B natural • 
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Formerly, the river issued from the lake by a precipice of twenty feet in height, 
forming a fine cataract. Now, it evades this fall by two artificial sluices, which were 
designed to reduce the waters of the lake, urith the view of recovering some of the ground 
which it covered^ — ^a transaction which has diminished the extent and beauty of the lake, 
abolished the waterfall, and given only some useless stony acres to the authors of the 
scheme. Neveftheless, there is still much to interest the imagination in this lonely 
mountain lake, and in the rough sylvan glen through which its waters, for some space, 
force their way. After passing Dalmellington, the river is for some miles very tame; 
but when it approaches Dalrymple, it again becomes picturesque and interesting, which 
characters it retains throughout the remainder of its course, by Blairston, Doonholm, and 
Kirk Alloway, till it falls into the sea near the Heads of Ayr. 

Loch Boon is remarkable for the ruins of an ancient castle of considerable strength, the 
remains of which may be seen on a small island near its upper or southern extremity. 
We have no doubt that the name of the lake, and consequently of the river — a name 
so endearingly treasured up in so many imaginations — arose from the castle. Dun (pro- 
nounced Doon) being the general appellation of such a fortress in the ancient Gaelic of 
the district. The castle of Lochdoon figured in iho Bruce wars. When king Robert 
was defeated at Methven, June, 1306, his faithful friend and brother-in-law, Sir Chrystal 
Seton, took refuge in this secluded Tortress, then in the keeping of Arthur, a relative of 
Sir Gilbert do Garrick, the progenitor of tho family of Kennedy. The castle being sur- 
rendered by Arthur, Sir Chrystal was taken, and ruthlessly put to death, by command of 
king Edward, it Dumfries. It was ^ powerful fortress for its time, being of a huge 
twelve-sided figure, and protected not only by the waters of the lake, but by the wildness 
of the country around. Tradition represents it as having been possessed by Edward 
Bf uce, ihq king^s h^oic brother, who on one occasion issued from it with a thousand men, 
and, passing alon§; the j^ed road by Kingswell to Strangashiel, attacked a party of English 
at Raploch-moss, and ove'Hhrew them with great slaughter. Fordun states, that, in 1333, 
when Edward III. had nearly re^completed the subjugation of Scotland, one of the few 
places of strength which held oul^ against him was the fortalice of Lochdoon, then called 
the Peel, the keeper of which was*a brave man of common rank, named John Thomson,'” 
Lord Hailes conjectures that this was the same John Thomson who led the Garrick men 
in the army of Edward Bruce in Ireland, and who, after the overthrow and death of that 
prince at Dundalk, conducted the remains of his forces into the north of Ireland. Till a 
recent period, a large portion of this remote insular fortress was entire, anddt contained a 
magnificent staircase of seventy steps. Its dilapidation is chiefly attributable to the bad 
taste of a late proprietor, who used its stones for the purpose of building a shooting-lodge 
— a lodge, after all, found too cold to be inhabited. Some years ago, opposite to the grand 
entrance of Loch Doon Castle, there were found, at the bottom of the loch, seven ancient 
boats or canoes, hewn out of solid oak, and twenty-four feet long by four broad; in one of 
.which were a battle^xo and war-club, both apparently of great antiquity. 
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KILMARNOCK, 

FROM A SPOT NEAR RICCARTON. . 

Kilmabnock, the principal seat of population in the county of Ayr, anrt one of the most 
active and successful of the manufacturing tovms of Scotland, is connected with the history 
of Bums — ^from whose residence at Mossgiel it is twelve miles distant— by its being the 
scene alluded to in one of his principal satirical poems, the residence of his sporting hero 
Tam Swnmn^ and the place where his poems were first printed. 

Erected, in 1691, into a burgh of barony, under the family of Boyd, subsequently earls 
of Kilmarnock— whose chief residence, named Dean Oastler is in the neighbourhood — ^this 
town was distinguished early in the seventeenth century for efforts of a humble kind in 
the woollen manufacture. In the days of Bums, the making of blue bonnets for the 
peasantry, of carpets, and of boots and shoes, was practised in it to a considerable extent, 
which will enable the reader to comprehend the more obscure than eluant distich with 
which the poem of the OTdincUion commences. The town then consisted chiefly of a 
cluster of mean streets and lanes, the houses of which were small, and mostly covered with 
thatch; the population was not much above 3,000, and the carpet-weaving brought about 
^20,000 annually into the place. Now, Kilmarnock is a large and elegantly built town, 
of above 22,000 inhabitants, carrying on the carpet manufacture to the amount of about 
£ 1 50,000 annually, and the manufacture of shawls to the amount, for the same period, of 
about dP200,000,* while the trade in leather audits manufactured products lias also made 
a steady advance. Kilmarnock was also raised, by the Act of 1833, to the deserved rank 
of a parliamentary burgh of the first class, divided, for municipal purposes, into five wards, 
managed by a council of sixteen members, and taking the load in d group oF towns (in- 
clusive of Port-Glasgow, Dumbarton, Renfrew, and Eutherglen)* by which a member is 
B^t to the House of Commons. Being situated in tha •sientre of a rich and populous tract 
of country, it enjoys, besides all its manufacturing celebrity, a large retail trade; while 
the misfortune of inland locality, if a misfortune it bc^ is counteracted by a railway, con- 
necting it with the excellent harbour of Troon on the west coast. It is not unworthy of 
notice, as indicative of J;he enterprising spirit of the place, that Kilmarnock was the first 
j^wn in Scotland, after Edinburgh and Glasgow, to introduce a general lighting by means 
of coal-gas. Two weekly newspapers are published at Kilmarnock. 

To quote the words of a local correspondent — “ The rare merit of Bums was first dis- 
covered and patronised by some of the more affluent citizenB of Kilmarnock. Messrs Muir 
and Parker, merchants, Mr Brown, manufacturer, Mr Samson, seed merchant, and a few 
others, were the first individuals who made the poet acquainted with a society superior to 
the humble rustic class amongst whom he had been reared. Several of his humorous and 


* IlieBe toim were tlw retult of calculations formed in 1832. 
1 
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vBatirical pieces were originated at the tables of those gentlemen, some of them altogether 
composed in their houses; and, through their assistance and countenance [mainly], his 
poems were, in 1786, first printed in a house at the cross here, by Mr John Wilson, whom 
the poet has immortalised under the title o^ Wee Jolmmey some difference having arisen 
betwixt them, proTbably regarding the * consideration’ for his work, a matter about which 
Mr Wilson was ^nown to be Very particular,” 

The Fenwick water, on the banks of which Kilmarnock is situated, joins the Irvine 
about a mile below. Near the spot of their junction, and on the south side of the Irvine, 
lies the parish village of Biccarton, the church of which makes a conspicuous appearance 
for many miles around. . Biccarton is understood to derive its name from Sir Bichard 
Wallace, brother to the father of the immortal saviour of Scottish independence, whose 
property lay in this neighbourhood. The castle of Craigie, the chief seat of the Wallaces, 
still stands, a gaunt ruin, amidst the moorish high grounds between Kilmarnock and Ayr, 
Another house of the family, close beside the village of Biccarton, has disappeafed, and 
the site is understood to be now occupied by the farm-steading of Yardsides. In the 
accompanying curving, Yardsides is placed in the foreground, to the left, and the green 
is appropriately occupied by a set of boys engaged in the game of the Scots and the English, 
According to Blind Harry, William Wallace, was sent to reside quietly here with his 
unde. Sir Eichard, in order to elude the vengeance of the English for his first outrage, the 
killing of Selby at Dundee, when the following adventure took place, being the second in 
which he proved his remarkable bodily prowess. We somewhat modernise the spelling of 
the blind minstrel. 

♦ • 

•* So on a time he desiriM to play. 

In April the three and twentieth day. 

To Irvine water, fiih to take, he went, 

Sic faatMy I'el] In his intent. 

To lead his net a difld forth with him {|[Bed \ 

But he, ere noon, was in a fellon dread. 

Ws 8w<n‘d he left— so did he never again— 

# It did him gude, suppoie he suffered pain. 

Of that labour as then he was not «1ie, 

Happy ia«vas, took fish abundantlie. 

Ere of the day ten honris could pass, 

Riding there came near by where Wallace was. 

The lord #ercy. was captain tlien of Ayr, 

Fra hpme h Animed, and could to Glasgow fur. 

Part of the court *■ had Wallace' labour seen 
TUI him Tude five, clad into ganand green. 

# * » 


Wallace meekly again answer him gave, 

‘ It were reason, methink, ye should have part, 
Wealth should be dealt in iJl place with free heart.' 
He bade his child give them of our walthlng. 

The Southron said, * As now of thy delying 
We will not take ; yon wild give os ower small. 
He Uchtlt down, and ftae the ehUd took all. 
Wallace said then, * CkmUemen gif ye be, 

Iieave us smne part, we pray for ebarltie. 

An aged knight serves oar lady to-day ; 

Good Iriimd, leave part, and take not all away/ 


• Corkge, eompaoy. 
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' You Ball hard l«aT» to flih, aad take you swe ; 

AU thete fnnooth mUUi our tttttog gae. 

We MTve a lords tUa fldi »atl tiH liim ga&f. 

Wallace answered, ■ You are in Ike wnag.* 

* Wfaam does you, Scot? l^fsith you 'serves a blew/* 

TUI him he lao. and out a sword did draw. 

William was wae he bad sae wappins there, 

But the pout-staff, the whilk in hasid he hare. 

WaUace with It fiuit on the cheek him took « 

With sae gude will, while off his feet he Aook. 

The sword flew frae him, a fhr-breid on the land. 

WaUace was glad, and dpnf it soon in han^ 

And with the sword an awkward stmlk him gave, 
tinder the hat, the praig.t in sunder drave. 

By that, the lave X Uchtit about Wallace ; 

He had no help, but only Goddis grace. 

On either aide full fast on him they dang. 

Great peril was gif they had lasted lang. 

Upon the head in great ire he strake ane ; 

The shearing sword glade to the collar bane. 

Another on th* arm he hit so hardily, 

While hand and sword baith on the field did lie. 

The other twa fled to their horse again ; 

He Btickit him was last open the plain. 

Three slew he there, twa fled, with all their migkt» 

After their lord, but he was out of sight." 

The scene of this gallant encounter is pointed out by tradition on the Monisholm, by Ir- 
vine water, about half a mile to the west of Yardsides. 


SCENE ON THE LUGAR. 

s 

The Lemeatfor Jame$, Earl of GUnoaim, it trill be recollected, opens thus:— . 


The wind blow hollow from the hills ; 

By fits the sun’s departing beam 
Look’d on the yellow fading woods • * 

That waved o'er Lugar's winding stream: 

** Beneath a craigy steep, a bard, » 

Laden with years mid meikle pain,s 
In loud lament bewail'd his lord, 

Whom death had aU untimely ta’on. 

" He lean’d him to an andent alk, 

Whose trunk was mould’ring down with years 
His locks were bleached white wi’ time I 

' His hoary cheek was wet wi’ tears I" ftc. 

As the noMeman here alluded to was not particularly connected with the district pervaded 
by the Lugar^ and as, at the time of his death (January, 1792), the poet was residing in 
DlpinfrieBshire, we are to consider the scene of the poem as probably adopted under the 
influence of whim — or that as many of the Ayrshire streams as possible might be sung in 
verse, according to the vrish expressed in the Epistle to William Simpson, of Ochiltree:— v- 


• Doiwrvonblow* 


t Neck. 
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** fUrnwy ta* teMiii VavfpiMii , 

Gled Fottti pad Tay a lift ab<MA ; 

Ywtow m* TwMd to numle atime* 

Owre Sootlaadrioii. 

Irwin, Lngir, Ayr, an' Boon, 

* Naobody lingo* 

**Th‘ IlUirai, Tiber, Thamei, on* Seine, 

Glide aweet In monle a tuneAi* line ! 

• But, WUlie, set your fit to mine. 

An’ cock yonr crest, 

WeH gar oar streana and bamies ddne 
^ Up wi* the best.’* 

The artist has nevertheless judged it proper, and rightly so, to bring before the world a 
beautiful and striking scene on the Lugar, which must have been familiar to Bums, and 
which he piyih^hly had in his mental eye when he composed the fine poem, so honourable 
to his own, as well as his patron^s character. 

The Lugar is a tributary of the Ayr, which, as elsewhere mentioned, it joins a little 
above old Barskimming bridge. Like its principal, it pursues its way for some miles 
through a deep chasm in the red sandstone which forms the basis of the district. The 
scene selected Jis in the grounds connected with the mansion of Auchinleck, the seat of a 
family whose name has become familiar in our literature. The ruin on a pinnacle near 
. the centre of the picture is that of the original and very ancient castle of the Auchinlecks, 
and afterwards of the Boswells of Auchinleck, which Johnson describes in his Journey to 
the Western Islands. ‘‘ I was,’’ says he, less delighted with the elegance of the modem 
mansion, than with the sullen dignity of the old castle. 1 clambered with Mr Boswell 
among the ruins, which afford striking images of ancient life. It is, like other castles, 
built on a point of rock, and was, I believe, anciently surrounded with a moat. There 
is another rock near it, to which the draw-bridge, when it was let down, is said to have 
reached.” On the opposite bank, pot above two hundred yards from this castle, there was 
another iprtalice, denominated Ochiltree castle, of which it is now just barely possible to 
trace a few mound-tike remains amongst the bmsh-wood. It was of the proprietor of this 
castle — Sir Richard Oolvill€ — ^that J'ohnson tells the story following upon the above pass- 
age of his work. A quarrel havbg taken place between these near neighbours, Golville 
was at last provoked (anno 1448) tp attack and kill Auchinleck in his castle; whereupon 
the famous William Earl of Douglas,* whose dependant Auchinleck was, stormed Ochiltree 
castle, took it, and put to death all whom he found in it above the age of puberty. This 
transaction, being of some importance from its connection with other events, is fully 
related in Bnchanan’s history. 

The banks of the Lugar are beautifully ornamented by wood, the planting of which, as 
we are informed by Johnson, was begun by Lord Auchinleck, the father of James Boswell. 
A few hundred yards below the site of Ochiltree castle, there is a remarkable natural 
curiosity, which aids in the picturesque character of the scenery— -namely, a tall detached 
mass of sandstone, wMch springs from tjbo bed of the river, and is partly clothed with 
shrubs. Bearing some resemblance to a piece of ruined nuuionry, it is recognised by the 
country people linger the name of Km^9 ea$(h^ — Kemp, we believe, meaning 
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Auohinleck is now the property of Sir James Boswell, Baronet, grandson of the biographer* * 
of Johnson. 


ELIZABETH BUR*NET. 

Among the eminent literary and philosophical personages who befriended Bums on his 
arrival in Edinburgh, was the kind and hospitable, though eccentric, Jalhes Burnet, 
author of the treatise on the Origin of Languages, and a judge of the supreme civil court of 
Scotland, under the designation of Lord Monboddo. This aged scholar, who had enter- 
tained Johnson and Boswell, at his country seat in Kincardineshire, on their journey to 
the north, was accustomed, at his house in Edinburgh,* to give suppers to the learned, 
in a style resembling that which obtained amongst the enlightened friends* of Augustus. 
Bums, though the most unsuitable of guests for a classic feast, had no soOner arrived in 
Edinburgh than he was welcomed to these entertainments. 

Lord Monboddo had at this time a second and solejmmarried daughter, who is described 
by all who recollect her, as the most perfectly beautiful creature that human imagination 
could conceive. Some time before Bums was known out of Ayrshire, a certain Hugh 
Chisholm, one of the seven “ broken men"” who had protected Prince Charles Stuart in 
1746, was brought in extreme old age to see and Jbe seen by several Jacobite friends in the 
Scottish capital, and, like many strangers of different descriptions, he was taken to the 
hospitable evening table of Monboddo. He sat silent in«a sort of stupor for the most part 
of the night; but when at length the company rose to withdraw, and lys conductor asked 
what he thought of Miss Burnet, he burst out with an exclamation^ in his own language, to 
the effect that “ she was the finest animal he had ever s^t eyes on,^ — ^au odd phrase to an 
English ear, but which, if we reflect on its comprehensiveness, will appear as no common 
mark of admiration, especially coming as it did from a perfectly untutored, though not 
vulgar mind. The impressions of Bums we can learn from the verse and prose he has 
left behind him. In his Addrm to Edivibmgh^ he thus alludes to Miss Burnet; — 

** Thy daugiAen bright thy walks admm! 

Gay as the gilded summer ricy, 

Sweet as the dewy milk-white thorn. 

* Dear as the raptur'd thrill of Joy ! 

Fhlr Burnet strikes th* adoring eye. 

Heavti’s beauties on my faney shine, 

I see the e/lsee on higK 
And own his work indeed dirine 1** 

“ There bae not,'’ he 8ay8,.tn a letter enclosing a mwnscript copy of this poem to a country 
friend, “been anything nearly like her [Miss Burnet] in all the combinations of beauty, 

— 

* • I. etMn Ctnett la , * 
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' grace, and goodness, the great Creator has formed, since Milton’s Eve on the first day of 
her existence.’’ 

This lovely apparition was truly 

- Sent 

To be a moment's ornament, 
e 

Consumption terminated her days, at Braid Farm, near Edinburgh, on the 17th of June, 
1790. According to an elegant fontemporary. Miss Burnet was endowed with all her 
father’s benevolence of temper, and with all his taste for elegant literature, without his 
whim or caprice. It was her chief delight to be the nurse and companion of his declining 
age. It is Supposed she was the person who is elegantly praised in one of the papers of 
the Mirror^ as rejecting the most flattering and advantageous opportunities of settlement 
in marriage, that she might amuse a father's loneliness, nurse the sickly infirmity of his 
age, and cheer him with all the tender cares of filial affection. Her presence contributed 
to draw aroimd him, in his house, and at his table, all that was truly respectablo among 
the youth of his country. She delighted in literary conversation, in poetry) and in the 
fine arts; without contracting from this taste any of that pedantic self-conceit and affec- 
tation which usually characterise literary ladies.” Bums, who could never have forgot so 
admirable a creature as Miss Bumjt, testified the depth of his feelings on the occasion 
of her death by the following elegy, written at Ellisland: — 


Life ne’er exulted in so rich h priie. 

As Burnet, lovely from lier nnttve skies j 
Nor envious death so triumph’d in a blow, 

As that which laid tfie^ccomplished Burnet low. 

** Tliy form and mind, sweet maid, can I forget? 

In richeit ore the brightest jewel set I 
In thee^ high Heaveg above was truest shown, 

As by hb noblest work the Godhead best is knownli*' 

I ** In vain ye flaunt in siimmer's pride, ye groves ; 

* lliou crystal streamlet with thy flowery shore, 
wood[aiid clioir that chant your idle loves 
In rain charm-^Ellxa is no more! 

** Ye heatbyi^wastes, imralx’d with reedy fenns ; 

Ye mossy i^eoms, with sedge and rushea stor’d; 

Ye rugged cliflfii, o'erhonging dreary glens, 

To you 1 fly, ye with my soul accord. 

” Princes, w'hose cumb’roiu pride was all their worth 
Shall venal lays their pompous exit fasdl ? 

And thou, sweet excellence 1 forsake our earth, 

And not a muse in honest grief bewail? 

*' We saw thee shine in youth and beauty’s pride, 

And virtue's light, tiiat beams beyond the spheres ; 
But like the sun eclips'd at morning tide 
Thou left'st IIS darkling hi a world of tears. 

** The parent's heart that nestled fond in thee, , 

Tlmt heart how sank, a prey to grief and care ! * 

So deckt the wo<ft)bine sweet yon aged tree, 

So front it ravish’d, leaves it bleak and bare." 
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Bather more than fifty years ago, at Ooilsfield, the mansion of Colonel Hugh Mont- 
gomery, near Tarbolton, there resided a simple Highland girl, by name Mary Campbell, 
who acted in the bumble capacity of a dairywoman. She was beloved &nd occasionally 
visited by a young man of her own rank from a neighbouring parish; and the lovers would 
sometimes meet under a thorn not far from the house. At length these young people 
agreed to be married, and the girl resolved, in anticipation of that event, to pay a parting 
visit to her relations in Argyleshire. She met her lover one Sunday of May in a seques- 
tered spot by the banks of the Ayr, where they spent the whole day in leave-taking, and 
in making professions of mutual attachment. At their parting, standing one on each side 
of a small brook, they laved their hands in the stream, and holding a bible between them, 
pronounced a vow of eternal constancy. The bible, the property of the youth, was trans- 
ferred to the maiden, as a keepsake, with two pointed texts against false yowf\ inscribed on 
the blank paper. But this tender meeting was the last these fond lovers wore ever to en- 
joy. At Greenock, in returning from her visit of filial duty, Mary Campbell caught an 
inflammatory distemper, and died. 

Hundreds of such things have chanced before and since, and it may be asked why the 
particular tale of Mary Campbell is so well recorded? — ^why does an artist go to Ooilsfield 
on her account to take a careful draught of its scenery? — ^why is that draught here pub- 
lished! — why arJ we now writing a minute narrative of the loves and fate of one who was 
only a poor serving girl at a country gentleman’s mansion? The answer to all these ques; 
tions is, that her lover was the most remarkable man of his age, the peasant poet Burns ! 

These, reader, it maybe added, are the objecti^lie apostrophised in, the follovdng verses, 
now as familiar to most British ears as the finest passages in Sha^speare: — 

" 7c banks, and braes, and stroamB around. 

The casUe o' Montgonory. , o 

Qreen be your woods, and fair your flowers. 

Your waters nerer drumlie ! 

There simmer flrst unfatilds her robes, a 
And there they langest tarry i * 

For there I took the last fareweol 
O’ my sweet Highland Mary. 

•• How sweetly bloom'd the gay green «nrk, 

How rich the hawthorn's blossom . 

As underneath their flragrant shade, 

I clasp'd her to my bosom 1 
The golden houn on angel wings. 

Flew o'er me and my dearie ; 

For dear to me, as light and Itfp, 

Was iny sweet Highland Mary, 

•* wr nony a vow and lodk'd embrace, 

Our parting waa hi* tender ; 

9 And, pledging aft to meet agaiu. 

* Wetoreouneltaaonders « 

But Oh I m death's untimely frost, 

That nipt my floww sae eariy ! 

Now green’s the sod. and eauld's the clay, i 

That wraps my HigUand Mary. 
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O pftle, pale now, thoae roay li|». 

1 aft hae kiss'd sae fondly f 
And closed for ay, fhe sparkling gfoaca, 

That dwelt on me sae kindly ! 

And mouldering now in |4ent dust, 

That heart that lo'ed me dearly ! 

But sCiU within my bosom'a core, 

ShnU live my H^kland Mary.*** 


* The remainder of the tale of fifary Campbell and Bums is thus narrated in Chainderr'r Edinburgh Jouruah No. 91 : 

“IWIiat tnm mlf^t have been given to the fate erf Bnma, if he had been united to Ihia ami a b le though humble peraon, and thna re- 
deemed in all prohiability from many subsequent foUies, it were vain to speculate. It is to be supposed, however, that he often had oe- 
ciirfon alterwuda, when ^musing on wasted time,' and perhaps writhing under a consciousness that the tenor of his life was neither 
innocent nor proftthlde, to say with Serjeant BothwbU, in his most touching record of early and unfortunate passion, 

* Both heaven and earth might now approve me 
^ If thou hadst lived, and lived to love me.' 

Other attachments, induding many less pure as well as less Impassioned, afterwai^ possessed his breast ( hut fhe recoUedion of Mary 
seems to have ever remained with him, and even to have recurred more partieiilRrly when the consequences of those less worthy attach- 
ments were presshig npmi him. At the time when one of those was about to drive him Into a degraded exile, he eemposed the follow- 
ing verses, which powerfully expreu the bitterness of his feelings on the occasion 

O'er the mist-shrouded cliffs of the lone mountidn straying, 

Where the wild winds of winter Incessantly rave, 

What woes wring my heart while Intensely surveying 
The storm's gloomy path on the breast of the wave ! 

Ye foam-ereited billows, allow me to wall, 

Ere ye toss me afar from my loved native shore ; 

Where the flower which bloom'd sweetesi in CoUa's green valov 
The pride of my bosom, my Mary's no more. 

** No more by the bafiks of the streamlet we'll wander, 

* And smlfo at the moon's rimpled foce in the wave ; 

No more shall my arms ding iHth fondness around her. 

For the dewdropB of morning fall cold on bar grave. 

No more shall the soft thrill of love warm my breast ; 

* 1 haste with the storm to a far distant dioro, 

Where, unknown, unlamanted, my ashes shall rest, 

And Joy sliall revisit my bosom no more." 

To pursue this alibcting tale in the words of Mr^ockhart:—" That noblest of nil his ballads, To Mary in Hement was, it is on all 
hands admitted, composed by Bums in Si*ptember 1789 [at Ell^planilJ, on the anniversary of the day on wbirh he heard of the death of 
his Muiy love. Bat Blr Cromek has thought fit to dress up the story with drcumstauoes which did not occur. Mrs Bums, the only 
perwu who could appeal to^cnrlonal recoUection on this occasion, and whose recoUectioua of aU the drcumstances connected Mdth the 
liistory of her husband's poems are r^eseuted as being remarkf^ly distinct and vivid, gives what may at flrst appear a more prosaic 
edition of the history. According to neg. Bums spent that day, though labouring under a cold, in the usual work of his harvest, and 
Apparently in excellent epirits. But as the twilight deepened, he appeared to grow • very sad about somethhig,' and at length wandered 
out into the bam yard, to whldi his wife, in her aax|pty for his health, followed him, entreating him in vain to observe that frost had set 
in, and return to ^e foreside. On being again and again requested to do so, he always promised compliance, but still remained where he 
was, striding up and down slowly, and contemplating the sky, which was singularly clear and star^. At last Mrs Bums found him 
stretched on a mass of straw, with his eyes flxed on a beautiful planet, 'that shone like another moon,' and prevailed on him to come in. 
He immediately, on entering the house, called for his dbsk, and wrote, exactly as they now stand, with all Uie ease of cme copying frnni 
memory, the sublime and pathetic verses 

" Thou lingering star, with lessening ray. 

That lovest to greet the early mom, 

Again thou usher'st in the day 
My Mary from my soul was tmm. 

O Mary I dear deptnted shade I 
Where la thy blissful place of rest ? 

Seest thou thy lover lowly laid ? 

Hear*st thou the groans that rend his breast? 

"That sacred hour can I forget, 

Can 1 forget the hallow'd grove, > 

Where by the winding Ayr we met, 

^ To live one daysof parting love? 

Eternity will not cAme 
'Hioie records dear of tcansporta past 1 
, Thy tanag* at onr last embrace ; 

Ah! Iftfie timnght we Tiraa onr last I 
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Ooilsfield house is about six miles from Ayr, on tho road to Mauchline, and is considered 
one of the finest and most beautifully situated mansions in the county* The sketch in- 
volves the finest part of the domain, on the iq[imediate banks of the rivulet Faile, where, 
in all probability, the last farewell of Bums and his Argyleshire mistress took place* The 
house and estate belong to the Earl of Eglinton, grandson of the gentleman who possessed 
them in Bums'^s time* * 

Some antiquarian interest attaches to the name of Ooilsfield. Unvarying tradition 
points to the place as called after that same King OoU^ who is supposed to have left his 
name to this whole district of Ayrshire, as well as to the rivulet of Ooyl, and the parish 
of Ooylton. The early unscrupulous historians of Scotland speak of Coil, or ^ilns, as a 
king of the Britons, who, three hundred and twenty-five years before the Christian era, 
here fought a bloody battle with Fergus I. king of Scots, by whom he was overthrown and* 
slain. In Bleau's Atlas, published in tho middle of the seventeenth centuty, where the 
event is gravely related, it is mentioned that the plain on which tho encounter took placo 
retains the name of the unfortunate king, while Loch Fergus, in the neighbourhood, com- 
memorates the site of the Scottish camp. This writer also adverts to the«nameB of the 
rivulet and parish as monuments of the death of Goilus. On the other hand, George Chal- 
mers scouts the whole story, and professes not to believe that such a monarch as Goilus 
ever lived. It is very certain that the date assigned to his existence, being so long ante- 
cedent to the dawn of genuine history in our island, must be fabulous; but we are disposed 
to pause before dismissing him altogether from the page of history. Some local circum- 
stances appear to militate strongly against any such conclusion. A little rill which joins 
the Faile within the Coilsfield ground, stiirbearS the name of the Bloody Bwrn^ while a 
flat alluvial field, opposite its junction with the larger ptream, is called the Dead-mmCs 
Holm. At a little distance to the north of the house, near the farm-qflSces, there is a cir- 
cular mound, enclosed by a hedge, and planted with oak and other trees: on the top of 
this eminence, in its centre, are two large stones, masses of basaSt, which, according to tra- 
dition, mark the spot where the remains of “ old king •OoiF were deposited. With the 


** Ayr gurgling kiss’d his pebbled shore, • 
O'erlmng with wild woods thick'ning green ; 
The fragrant bircli, and lukwtlwm hoar, 
Twined amorous round the raptured scene. 
Tho flowers sprang wanton to bo press’d, 

Tho birds sang love on eVery spray, 

Till too, too soon the glowing west 
Proclaim’d the speed of winged day. 


« StiU o’er those scenes my mem’ry wakes 
And fondly broods with miser care ; 

Time but the impression deeper makes. 

As streams their channels deeper wear. 

My Mary, dear departed shade I 

• Where is thy blissful place of rest ? 

• Seest thou thy lover lowly laid ? , 

Hear’st thou the groans tiiat rend his breast ?” 


To wander through these woods of Coilsfield, and reflect tliat, as tho residence of rank and alHueneo, they are as nothing, but derive 
nnmortiil gli^ from the attadunent of a ploughman to a menial servant, both of whom lived (l^y years ago, fills the mind with refleeX 
tions which wo would vMnly attmnpt to describe.'* A 
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name of the man thus so fixed on the locality, and so many traces of the sanguinary battle 
in which he is said to have fallen, — ^with topography thus gi'mg her voice so loudly in 
support of history, -^it could never have appeared to us reasonable altogether to disbelieve 
the traditionary jkale of Coil. It is less so now than before, in consequence of a discovery 
recently made respecting the supposed grave of the British king, of which the following 
account appeared in the Ayr Observer newspaper: — On the evening of the 29th May, 
1837, in presence o( several gentjemen, the two large atones were removed. The centre 
of the mound was found to be occupied by boulder stones, some of them of considerable 
size. When the excavators had reached the depth of about four feet, they came on a 
flag-stone o( a circular form, about three feet in diameter. 

The light had now failed, and rain began to fall in torrents; but the interest excited 
«v^as too intense to admit of any delay; candles were procured, all earth and rubbish cleared 
away, and the circular stone carefully lifted up,. 

The seclusion of the spot, the beauty of the surrounding lawn and trees, the eager 
countenances of the spectators, and above all, the light and voices rising from the grave, 
in which therq had been darkness and silence [as supposed] for upwards of two thousand 
years, rendered the scene which at this time presented itself at Coirs tomb, a very remark- 
able one. 

Under the circular stone was fifst a quantity of dry yellow coloured sandy clay — then 
a small flag-stone laid horizontally, covering the mouth of an um filled with white-coloured 
burnt bones. In removing the dry clay by which this um was surrounded, it was discov- 
ered that a second um less indurated in its texture, so frail as to fall to pieces when touched, 
had been placed close to the principal uihr. 

Next day the examination of the mound was resumed, and two more urns filled with 
bones were found. Of these urns, one crumbled into dust so soon as the air was admitted; 

• * a 0 

the other was raiiM in a fractured state. Under flat stones Bereral small heaps of bones 
were observed, not contmaed in urns, but carefully surrounded by the yellow coloured clay 
mentioned above. • • 

“ The urns in shape resemble flower-pots; they are composed of clay, and have been 
hardened by fire. The principal nfti is 72 inches in height, 72 inches in diameter, iths 
of an inch in thickness. It has none of those markings supposed to have been made by 
the thumb nail, so often to be observed on sepulchral urns, and it has qothing of ornament 
except an pdging or projecting part, about half an inch from the top. 

“ No coins, or armour, or implements of any description could be found. 

“ The discovery of these urns renders evident, that ,at a very remote period, and while 
the practice of bunting the dead stOl prevailed — that is to say, before the introduction of 
Christianity — some person or persons of distinction had been deposited there.^ 

We agree with tb» writer in his coijcluding remark — “The &bt of sepulchral urns hav- 
ing been found in f^e very spot where, according to an unintermpted tradition, and the 
Statements of several historians, king Oril had been laid, i^pears to give to the traditionary 
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evidenoe, and to the statements of the early Scottish historians, in regard to Ooil [except 
mth respect to the date], a degree of probability higher than they formerly possessed * 


MILL MONACH. 

ON THE COYL. * 

To the beautifol ballad, entitled the Soldier'a Betam, which Boms wrote at a compara- 
tively late period of his life, in consequence of seeing a poor discharged soldier trudging 
wearily along the road near Brownhill, in Dumfriesshire, he has, with his usual piety to- 
wards his native district, given an Ayrshire locality : — 

A leal light heart was in my breast. 

My hand unstained uri* plunder \ 

And for foir Sootia hame again. 

1 clioery on did wander. 

1 thought upon the banks o* Coyl. 

I thought upon my Mancy. 

1 tliought upon the witching smilo. 

That caught my youthful fancy. 

** At length 1 reached the bmmie glen. 

Wliere early life 1 sported ; * 

I passed the and trysting titoru. 

Where Nancy aft 1 courted : 

Wha sided I but my ain dear maid, 

Down by her mother's dwelling I 
And turned me round to hide the flood 
I'hat in my een was swelling." 

The scene hero depicted was in all respects r^al, though the incidents associated with it 
by the poet were imaginary. At a point on the road f^joni Ayr to Ochiltree, four or five 
miles from the former place, the traveller has otlj to turn off about mile alcyig^^a parish 
road to the right, in order to find himself at the spot whore the solclior is described as 
meeting his still faithful mistress. Goylton kirk and Kirkton*are first passed, and then, 
about half a mile farther up the little vale, we reach^Tie trysting thorn and mill, as de^ 
lineated in the accompanying engraving, — ^a scene oj simple and by no means striking 
elements, yet pleasing, and a typo to recall many othef Scottish bumsides and mill sites, — 
“fit scenes,^ as Wordsworth has it, 


“ for childhood's opeiung bloom. 

For BportfTO youth to stray in ; 

For manhood to enjoy his strength. 

And age to wear away in." 

' A verdant, gowan-besprent holm, through which the burn finds a crooked way over its 
channelly bed,— “twa verdant braes," as Bamsay has it, forming the basin of the glen,— 
the old accustomed mill tmder the shoulder of one of these braes, a few elms and hedgerows, 
a few scattered cots, and the heathy moimtiuns behind, from which the stream descends, — 
such are the component parts of this and a thousand other such sprats in Lowland Scotland,-*,, 
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how dearly treasured in the remembrance of many a manly heart all orer the world ! The 
mill, in the present case, bears the title of Mill Monach, or Mill Mannoch, — the 
MiU ^ — a circumstance which shows not only its being of at least as old date as the Re- 
formation, but that it has existed since the early days when Gaelic was the language of the 
district. It is creditable to tlie honest swains who reside on the spot that, as yet, the 
tale of the Soldier^s Return has not assumed the character of an actual circumstantial fact 
amongst them. « 


FALLS OF THE BRUAR. 


The greater number of Scottish waterfalls take place in hollows formed by the descent 
of Streams along the sides of steep and lofty mountains. Of this class, the falls of the 
Bruar form a distinguished example. This rivulet is poured through a chasm in the 
hills which bound the vale of the Garry on the north, about throe and a half miles to 
the west of Blair, and near the line^of the road between Perth and Inverness. In its 
descent, it makes two falls, or rather sets of falls, of which that delineated in the engraving 
13 the ujiper. The whole scene, as it existed in the days of Bums, is thus described by 
Dr Garnett: 

‘‘ Before we reached filair, we passed the small village of Bruar, which takes its name 
from a turbulent stream, called Bruar-water, that rolls along its rocky bed under a bridge. 
We went up the left bank of this river, whose channel is the most rugged that can be 
conceived; J;he rocks ;which form it have Been worn into the most grotesque shapes by the 
fury of the water. A fqpt-path has lately been made by the Duke of Athol, which con- 
ducts the stranger in safety alon^ the side of the chasm, where he has an opportunity of 
seeing, in a very short time, several very fine cascades; one over which a bridge is thrown, 
forms a very picturesque object. This is called the lower fall of Bruar. The water here 
rushes under a bridge, and falls in a full broad sheet over the rocky steep, and descends 
impetuously through a natural arch, into a dark black pool, as if to take breath, before it 
resumes its course, and rushes down to the Garry. • 

Proceeding up the same side of the river, along the footpath, we came in sight of 
another rustic bridge, and a noble cascade, consisting of three falls or breaks^ one imme- 
diately above another ; but the lowest is equal in height to both the others taken together. 
This is caUed the upper fall of the Bruar. Grossing the bridge over this tremendous 
cataract, with trebling steps, we walked down the other bank of the river, to a point 
from whence we ehjqjred the view of this fine &11 to great advantage. The shelving rocks 

/ each side of the bridge, with the watmr precipitating itself firom rock to rock, and at 

* 
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last shooting headlong, filling with its spray the deep chasm, fonn a scene truly sublime.” 
Gametes second editim;\\. 44. 

In the course of his Highland tour, September, 1787, Bums, after a brief stay with 
<the Duke and Duchess of AthoU at Blair, yisited the falls of the Bruar, in consequence of 
the recommendation of the Duke. At this time the great chasm, as well as the neigh- 
bouring hills, was destitute of wood, so that the effect much tamer than it would 
have been, if the traveller’s eye had caught the quivering cascades, in gUmpses, through 
the tangles of a forest. Bums was much impressed with this idea, and in the course of a 
few days sent from Inverness his “ Humble Petition of Bruar Water to the Noble Duke 
of Athol,” inclosed in a letter to the Duke’s family tutor, Mr Walker: 


‘‘My Lord, 1 know, your noble ear 
Wo ne'er aasailB In vain; 

Embolden'd thus, I beg you'll hear 
Your humble Slave complain, 

How saucy Fhffibus’ scorching beams. 

In flaming summer-pride, 

Dry -withering, waste my foaming streams, 
And drink my crystal tide. 

The lightly-jumping glowrln trouts, 

That thro* my waters play. 

If, in their random, wanton spouts, 

They near the margin stray; 

If, hapless chance I they linger long, 

I*m scorching up so shallow, , 
They're left the whitening stancs amang. 
In gasping death to wallow. 

« Last day I grat wi' spite and teen, 

As Poet Bums came by. . 

That, to a Bard 1 should be seen 
Wi* half my channd dry s 
A panegyric rhymef 1 woepf 
Even as 1 was he dior’d me; 

But had 1 in my glory been, 

He, kneeling, vimd ador*d mo. t 

• 

*‘ Here, foaming down the shclvy rocks. 

In twisting strength 1 rin ; 

There, high my boUlng torrent smokes. 
Wild-roaring o’er a liiin : 

Enjoying large each spring and well 
As nature gavo them me, * * 

I am, altho* 1 say't myseU 
Worth gaun a mile to see. 

“ Would then my noble master please 
To grant my highest widies, 

He'U shade my banks wi* tow’rlng trees, 
And bonnJe spreading bushes ; 

Delighted doubly then, my Lord, 

You'll wander oA my baiUcs, 

And listen mony a gratefhl bird 
Return you tuneful thanks. 

**The sober laverock, warbling wild 
Shall to the skies aspire ; 

The guwdspink, music's gayest child, 
Shall sweetly join the choir t 
The blackbird strong, the lintwhite deer. 
The mavlt mild and mellow ; 

The robin pensive autumn dufbr, 

In all her locks of yeliow : 
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«Thl*too, acotert ihtll eniure, 

To shield them from the stonn 
And oowwd iiumki& sleep secure 
Low in her greasy form : 

Here shall the Hm^erd mike his seat. 

To weare his crown of flow’rs ; 

Or And a shelteiilig safe fetreat. 

From prone desoending thowVs. 

•' And here, by sweet endearing stealtli, 

Bhall meet the loving pair. 

Despising worlds with all their wealth 
AS empty, idle care : 

The flonj^'rs shall vie in all their charms 
The hoar of heav'n to grace, 

And birks extend their fragriiot arms, 

To screen the dear embrace. 

Here, haply too, at vernal dawn. 

Some mnsing bard may stray. 

And eye the smtddng. dewy lawn. 

And misty monntiun, gray ; 

Or. by the reaper’s nightly beam, 

Mild-cheqaering through the trees, 

Rave to my darkly dashing stream, 

Hoarse-sweiling on the breese. 

“ Let lofty flrs. and ashes cool. 

My lowly banks o’erspread, 

And view, deep-pending in the pool, 

Their shadows’ wat*ry bed ! 

Let fragrant birks in woodbines dresl. 

My craggy cAlffi* adorn ; 

And, for the little songster's nest. 

The dose ^bow’ring thorn. 

» So may, old Scotia’s darling hope, 

Your little angel band, 

Spring, like their fathers, up to prop 
Their honour'd native land 1 
So may thro* Albion's farthest ken, 

The social flowing glasses. 

To grace be—* Athoki^ bandit men, 

And Athole's bonuie laades!* ’* 

t 

Th« consequence was. that the Duke lost* no time in planting the banks of the Brnar. 
The whole scene is'now, accordingly, much changed, and infinitely for the better. The 
Messrs Anderson, in their SarefuUy prepared and most satisfactory Guide to the HiffMmds, 

thus describe the part above the lower falls : “ the depth of tlie dell increases. 

Heather, in rich wreaths, hangs from the cliffs and jutting comers of the rocks; tall graceful 
larches shoot up thrir straight stemsj and the rowan and aspen add variety to the foliage. 
Above we reach the second group of falls, five in number, the lowermost about thirty-five 
feet high ; the others, taken togrther, about forty feet." These measurements, it may be 
added, are much beneath what are given in some other works; but they are probably the 
nearest to the tmth. 
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The numerous letters written by Bums to this gentleman, and the fact of their having ‘ 
performed a tour in the south of Scotland together, must-be familiar to all who are ac- 
quainted with the biography and correspondence of the poet. It is a circumstance whioli 
speaks loudly in behalf of Mr Ainslie, that he had just completed his twentieth year 
and had not yet finished his apprenticeship, when he recommended himself to this remark- 
able friendship with a man several years his senior, and whose mind no one will deny to 
have been more mature for his age, than that of most of the children of Adam. This 
friendship was formed in Edinburgh, in the spring of 1787, and seems to have shot up 
with that tropical rapidity of growth which belongs to generous natures. Some insight 
into its physiology is afforded by the following letter of Bums, dated from Mauchline, 
July 23, in the year just mentioned : My dear Ainslie, — There is one thing for which 
I set great store by you as a friend, and it is this, that 1 have not a friend upon earth, 
besides yourseli, to whom I can talk nonsense without forfeiting some portion of his esteem. 
Now, to one like me, who never cares for speaking anything but nonsense, such a friend as 
you is an invaluable treasure. I was never a rogue, but I have been a fool all my life; and, 
in spite of all my endeavours, I now see plainly that I never shall be wise. Now it re- 
joices my heart to have met with such a fellow as you, who, though not just such a hope- 
less fool as I, yet I trust you will never listen so much to the temptations of the devil as 
to grow so very wise that you will in the^least^ disrespect an honest fellow because he is a 
fool. In short, I have set you down as the staff of my old age, when the whole of my 
friends will, after a decent share of pity, have foyrgot me.* Again, in November of the same 
year, from his Edinburgh lodgings — “ You will think it romantic whbn I tell you, that 1 
find the idea of your friendship almost necessary to my existonCe, You assume a proper 
length of face in my bitter hours of blue-devilism, aivL you laugh fully up to my wishes 
at my good things. I don’t know, upon the whole, if you are on^ of the ^rst fellows in 
God’s world, but you are so to me. 1 tell you this just now, in the conviction that some 
inequalities in my temper and manner may perhaps sometimes make you suspect that I 
am not so warmly as I ought to be your friend.” 

The subject of these eulogia closed his benevolent and useful life, April jll, 1838, in 

the 72nd year of his age. He was the eldest son of Mr Ainslie, who resided at 

Berrywell, near Dunse, in the capacity of land-agent for Lord Douglas over his lordship’s 
Berwickshire estates. Of Douglas and Whitelaw, the only two brothers of Mr Ainslie, 
the latter became the author of an elaborate work on the Materia Medica of India, for 
which he was knighted bjr the late King WiUiam^ IV. Mr Douglas Ainslie, now the only 
surviving m<anber of the family, occupies the situation once held* by his father. Miss 
Rachel Ainslie, the qnly sister of these gentlemen, and whose personal elegance obtmofc^ * 
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* %he commendations of the Ayrshire poet, is also dead. The subject of the present notice 
served his apprenticeship, as a writer to the signet, with Mr Samuel Mitchelson, in Oarrub- 
ber's close, Edinburgh : the place is worth mentioning, for this was the individual at whose 
house took place the ka^gu-^ome introduced %y Smollett into his Humphrey Glinker.* 
We have heard Mr Ainslie dilate on the character of his master and fellow-apprentices, 
and the various oircumstances* under which he spent this pleasant part of his life. 
Mr JVIitchelson, as a devout amateur of the musical art, was a leading member of the 
society which performed in the St Cecilia’s Hall in the Oowgate. Mr Ainslie used to 
mention with great relish the indignant exclamation of an Italian whom these gentle- 
men had eng^ed for a few nights, when some injustice, as he thought, was about to be 
done to him by the committee, in the settlement of their accounts — ‘‘Signor Tytleri 
and Signor Mitchelsoni, I vill make it known to every court in Europe!” Another Italian 
star, whose musical perceptions had not been very favourably impressed by these 
Scottish amateurs, being much offended one evening at some remark which one of them 

(a flutist) made to him, only answered, “Pooh, pooh, Signor , blow your stick!” 

Mr Ainslie and^his brethren at Mr Mitchelson’s desks, amongst whom was the late 
Lord Oringletie, afterwards kept up the remembrance of these early days by forming 
themselves into a little private association, the chief purpose of which was a weekly meet- 
ing in each others’ houses by rotation— meetings which Mr Ainslie used to say had been, 
pronounced by his wife as the most agreeable that ever took place within their mansion. 
The practice was not, we believe, given up till the most of the members were dispersed or 
dead. Tl^e acquaintance formed by Mr Ainslie with Bums, while still an apprentice, led to 
their making an excursion together in Berfrickshiro and Teviotdale in May 1787. Burns 
thus opens a series of memoranda on this tour: “Beach Berry well — old Mr Ainslie an 
uncommon character ; his hobbies ‘agriculture, natural philosophy, and politics. In the 
first‘he is unexceptita&bly the clearest-headed, best-informed man I ever met with ; in the 
other two very intelligentt • As a man of business ho has uncommon merit, and by fairly 
observing it, has made a verydecentiuidependence. Mrs Ainslie, an excellent, sensible, cheer- 
ful, amiable old woman. Miss Ainslie — ^her person a little embonpoint, but handsome ; 
her face, particularly her eyes, fulf of sweetness and good humour. She unites three 
qualities rarely to be found together; okeen, solid penetration; sly, witty observation and 
remark ; and^ the gentlest, most unaffected female modesty, Dougl^ a clever, fine 
promising young fellow. The family meeting with their brother, my compagnon de wgage^ 
very charming; particularly the sister. The whole family remarkably attached to their 
menials, Mrs Ainslie full of stories of the sagacity and sense of the little girl in the 
kitchen. Mr Ainslie high in the praises of an African, his house-servant — all his peo- 
ple old in his service — ^Douglas’s old nurse came to Berrywell yesterday, to remind them 
of its being his birth-day,” After spending two nights at Bejrywell, tlie poet, accom- 
panied by his young friend, proceeded to Coldstream, where, according to the recollection 

« ^ The house Is in % little vpuunBt the of the d by a rejfftticntatlon <if a elam over the donr. 
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of Mr Ainslie, he expressed a ‘wish to cross the Tweed, that he might for the first timei. 
stand on English ground. Here a remarkable scene occurred. Bums suddenly threw 
himself on his knees, and turning towards the side of the river which he had just left, 
poured forth the ardent apostrophe to Scotland which concludes his Cotter’s Saturday 
Night — * 

** O Scotin, my dear, my nativ<> soil/* Jtr. * ^ 

A tour of ten days by Kelso, Jedburgh, Melrose, Invcrleithon, and Earlstoun, bro^ht 
the pair back to Berrywell, whence they once more set out next day, proceeding by Berwick 
to Eyemouth and Dunbar. It was not till after a second return to Berrywell, that Burns 
parted with his young companion, and set out on his further travels by himself. 

In the course of the same year, while Burns continued to reside in Edinburgh, he had 
frequent meetings with Mr Ainslie. The latter gentleman, in mature life, used to advejt 
with peculiar satisfaction to one meeting above all others which they had at his lodgings in 
James’s Square. He had then what he called a small wine-cellar — ^properly only a recess 
under a window-seat, Scottice^ a bunker; and this bunker contained some two or three bot- 
tles of tolerable port, the remains of a half dozen which had been sent ffom Berrywell. 
Ho proposed to place these at the disposal of his poetical visitor ; but Bums declined the 
treat. They had no need, he said, of wine to sharpen or brighten their wits. Rather 
let them go out to the King’s Park, and have a quiet chat. Ainslie readily acceded to 
this sober proposal, and he used to say that»he never enjoyed the conversation of Bums 
so much as during that walk and the undebauching tea which followed it after they had 
returned to his lodgings. * 

Bums, after his departure from Edinburglv wrote many confiding letters to Ainslie, 
some of which have been printed. They also met once at Ellisland, — ^wdiere the poet 
gave him a written copy of his Tam o' Shunter^ which "Mr Ainslie afterwards presented 
to Sir Walter Scott. Before this visit — in 1789 — the subject* of our memoir had 
become a member of the society of writers to the signet, and commenced business in Edin- 
burgh. He prosecuted this calling with success, and, a lady named Cunningham, the 
daughter of a colonel of the Scots Brigadem the Dutch service, became the father of a num- 
erous family, of whom two daughters alone survive. • Mr Ainslie had at all times of his 
life a taste for literature, and could write well, whether to a humorous or grave purpose. 
Of the former class of his compositions, some papers in the Edinburgh Magazine for 1824, 
on the reform of tfie Scottish judicatures, may be cited as a favourable specimen. Two 
little volumes, respectively entitled “ A Father’s Gift to bis Children,” and ‘‘Ileasons for 
the Hope that is in us,” both embodying the evidences of Christianity, are the principal 
examples of his grave style. He was for many years an older in the Old Church, 
St Giles’s. His personal deportment was remarkable for an unfailing flow of benevo- 
lent feeling and good humour. His conversation was cheerful, full of whimsical and 
well-told anecdote, and altogether untinctured Fy ill-nature or harshness. The accom- 
panying portrait is a faithful representation of his features, he appeared a few yei*rs , 
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■ 'ago; bat it would be diffioalt, by this art, to convey an adequate impression of the play- 
ful and benignant smile which usually sat upon those features, — ^the outward token of 
that delightft^y tempered spirit which won the heart of Bums fifty years ago, and con- 
tinued to attach to himnnost of the other en!inent literary persoru who successively arose 
in Scotland daring his time. 


ABERFELDY. 

Burns, in the coarse of his Highland tour, September 1787, visited the celebrated water- 
falls of Monoss, in the neighbourhood of the village of Aberfeldy in Strath Tay. These 
falls, which occur in a deep and narrow chasm behind Moness House, are described by 
Pennant in language sufficiently complimentary — “ an epitome," he calls them, “ of every 
thing that can be admired in the curiosity of waterfalls.” Another tourist speaks of them 
as a miniature of the Swiss Mqnringhen. They comprehend not only the usual phenome- 
non of a rivulet dashing down a rocky recess in the sido of a range of hills, but several ac- 
cessory cascades, which pour down the precipitous sides of that recess, and unite their waters 
with those of the principal stream bdlow. The visitor of this beautiful scene first enters 
a glen, called the Den of Moness, clothed witlf hazel and birch in great luxuriance. As he 
advances, the sides of tUs den' become sheer precipices, of about two hundred feet in height, 
so near each other, that <the trees shooting out from the respective sides almost intermin- 
gle their branches. To quote the accurate description of a recent observer, “ The lowest 
(falls) consist of a series of cascades, formed by a small tributary rivulet pouring down the 
east side^of the dell, and seemingly altogether about eighty feet of perpendicular height. 
These join {he maih f)um at the base of a little fall, which forms a conspicuous object in 
the sweet view obtained frem the channel of the stream. From the end of a clear pool, 
where the motion of the water is indicated only by the bells of foam gliding slowly down, 
the spectator sees, at fhe further extremity of a low narrow chasm of black moistened rock, 
the small -water&ll, at such a distance that its noise reaches the oar in a soft lulling mur- 
mur. On either hand rise high sloping banks, adorned with trees. A sweep of one sido 
of the dell tenmnates the opening with a steep face of wood. From ()ie edge of the fall 
shoots up a long slender spruce, succeeded by straight elms, and lofty beech trees. Young 
drooping ashes from the opposite banks, dip their tapering branches in thq pool; each 
little protruding rock is covered with moss, and curtained with pendent ferns. Through 
the trees the other streaml^ is beheld descending in sidelong haste. 

Let the 'visitor, however, hasten on to the next series, for they demand particular ex- 
amination. They owsist of a succession of fisUs, comprising a ^rpendicular height of not 
less than a hundred feet, and oc(mpying in length a space of more than the like number of 
> y Ws. A prokm^d sheet desemuBng water, alternately perpmidioular and slanting, is 
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before us. From the edge of this lengthened cataract rise abrupt rocky acclivities, covered) . 
with moss and fern, whence shoot up tall slender ashes and elms. These partially veil 
two lichen-clad mural cliffs, converging towards the uppermost fall, above which they rear 
two high vertical lines: on the top of these •cliffs* nod serried grpves of pine and birch, 
while a row of airy birches wave on the slanting summit of the bank which closes in the 
rocky gap. The last and highest cascade is a perpendicular faU of about fifty feet, but 
possessing no particular interest.”* ^ 

Bums, wishing to commemorate this fine place in veme, composed his well known song 
of the Birhn of Abrnfeldy. The form taken by the product of his muse, was ruled by a 
homely popular song, the air of which has been found in a musical collection of the time 
of the Gommonwealth, and the theme of which is the invitation of a lover t(f his mistress 
to go with him to the Birks of Abergeldy — ^meaning a certain birch-bearing tract on tlm 
banks of the Dee in Aberdeenshire. Bums had only to alter a single letter in the choms’ 
of this old ditty to make it suit his own song, which is here appended: 

“ Bonnie laMie, will ye go, will ye go, will ye go, 

Bonnie lasiie, will ye go to the Birks of Aberfeldy 

** Now simmer blinks on ilowory braes, 

And o'er the crysUt streamlet plays, 

Como let us spend the lightsome days 
In tlie Birks of Aberfeldy, 

Bonide lasrie, &c. • 

•* While o'er their heads the hazels king, 

The little birdies hlythly sing. 

Or lightly flit on wanton wing 
In the Birks of Ab^eldy. 

Bonnie lassie, &c. 

• 

The bmes ascend tike lofty wa’s, 

The foaming stream deep-roaring fa's, 

O'er-hung wi’ fragrant spreading Bhaw|. 
llie Birks of Aberfeldy.^ 

Bonnie lassie, &c. 

** The hoary cliffs are crown'd wi' flowers, 

White o'er the linns the bumio poims, 

And rising, weeU wi* misty showers 
The Birks ol Aberfeldy. • * 

Bonnie iasaio, &c. 

Let fortune's gifts at random flee, * 

They ne'er shall draw a vvosh frac me, 

Supremely blest wi' love and thee^ 

III the Birks of Aberfeldy. 

Bonnie lassie," &c. 

When vwited by Burne, the beautiful domain of Moness was the property df a gentle- 
man named Fleming* For the last forty years, it has belonged to the Breadalbane family. 
It is annually visited by an unintermittent succession of tourists. 

•Anderson's Guide to the Highlands, p. 443 
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AUCHTERTYRE. 

* * 

Aughtertyb£ (br less correctly, though more generally, Ochtertyre)* is a place of famed 
beauty in Perthshire, situated*, on what may be described as the last and lowest terrace 
of the Highlands, with a view towards the more fertile south. By the readers of Burns 
it is to be carefully distinguished <rom another place of the same name, on the Teith, near 
Stirling, which the poet also visited, being then the residence of his friend Mr Bamsay. 
He visited Auchtertyre in Perthshire in 1787, apparently in the month of J une, though this 
is a point oif which we are somewhat uncertain. The proprietor, Sir William Murray, 
and his wife, lady Augusta Murray,^ did all that lay within their enlightened and liberal 
natures to render the poet'’s stay in their house, which was of a few days’ continuance, 
agreeable to him. In a letter to his fnend Nicol, written from the house, he says, “I 
feel myself very comfortably situated in this good family; just enough of notice to make 
me easy, but* not to embarrass me.’’ There is some reason to think that the poet paid a 
second visit to^Auchtertyre in the autumn of the same year; if such was the case, it would 
be doubtful if it was on this, or the second occasion, that the beautiful Euphemia Murray 
of Lintrose was present to add to the charms of one of the loveliest spots in Scotland. 
Certainly it was here that ho met that young lady, who, as will be elsewhere more par- 
ticularly indicated, w-as a near and favourite relation of Sir William, and frequently an 
inmate of his house. The muse of Burns was active at Auchtertyre. He celebrated the 
meek grace of Miss Murray in the song of Blythe was she,” and ho poured forth the 
kindly feelings which he cherished for all that was beautiful and innocent in the lower 
walks of animated nature, by hi» “ Verses on Scaring some Watei^fowl in Loch-Turit,” — 
Lech-Turit, as elsewhere stated, being a wild and romantic scene in the hills of Auch- 
tertyre. * ^ 

The situation of Auchtertyre, on a richly wooded slope, on the sun-exposed side of Strath* 
earn, about two miles from Crieff, is extremely fine. The present view is taken from a point 
on the east approach near the family mausoleum. In the lake, which is partly the work of 
art, there are several wooded islands, one of which bears the remains of an ancient for- 
talice, which perhaps the early proprietors found an useful defence against the freebooters 
of the neighbouring glens. There is good fishing in the lake, and ex&isllent marie is found 
in it. Th( woods are of a noble character, both in extent and age, and are intersected by 
a vast number of carriage-drives and foot-paths, mostly the work of the late Sii^ Patrick (son 

Burns’s entertainer), who here lived for many years among his people, the very beau- 

* “BtytoologUstUy, fjkt 

t TIiIb te4y amtl lome fnlmit in the eyet 4^ onr Jieehite bud, m ene of the dstuhten of the Bari of Cromarty, who wm 

out in the Forty-ilve. ahd bhu oeatly fovfiaited hii life on that ooeasioo. When the onhutunatCcort waa^oootonn^ to anffer with XR- 

theintereewlon^ti|eama3eni«nih«nof IheEo^SjP^ Imdy Attgoata, banTfewmontha aftartlm^m^wM 
tnmd to bea^Straago aoniorial of the amdotlaa of har iBoUier» la tiia fom of an oxo ImivhBind by natnra agon hor naidc. 
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ideal of a ooantry gentleman. These walks oi^en lead to points commanding the most ^ 
exquisite snatches of all varieties of landscape. 

A small hill on the left may be mentioned particularly, as affording one of the richest 
p^Msq»ects in Perthshire. It consists of a portion of the vale of the Earn near the, vil- 
lage of Comrie, which reposes amid a profusion of beautifully wooded kncdls, among which 
the silver windings of the river are alternately seen and logt, until they find an uninter- 
rupted champagne, where they make a series of the most magnificent sweeps down to the 
bottom of the hill alluded to, and then lose themselves among the woods of Shewan. 
this part of the foreground rises the singular and beautiful hill of Tom-a-Cliastel, the 
site of the ancient castle of the early Earls of Stratheam, — a structure of w'hich no ves- 
tige exists except in the name of the hill. It has been worthily replaced by an obelisk ot 
northern granite, which Lady Baird of Fernton has, with equal piety and good* taste, 
reared to the memory of her husband, the late General Sir David Baird.^ This beautifuF 
column, surrounded and half-hidden by a ^ove of old Scottish pines, occupies the top ot 
the eminence, the lower parts of which are also beautifully wooded. — In the left of the 
distance we can look far into the forests of Glenartney. The huge hills which rise in the 
centre of our print are the same which are seen behind thg village of Oomrie; while on 
the right, the eye, after resting with delight on a beautifully shaped hill on which there 
has been erected a monument to the first Viscount Melville, an^ passing to the picturesque 
rock called the Chair of St Fillan, penetrates into the youthful course of the Earn, and 
delights itself in wandering over the outlines of the mountainous distance in the neigh- 
bourhood of the parent lake. The centre of the view we speak of, is occupied by the 
patrician woods and almost Koman villa^of Lawers, where the lover of landscd.pe may 
regale himself in a realisation of the beauties of Milton‘’s Paradise. But it were idle to 
descant’ on the prospects of Auchtertyre: they must be Waited to be felt. 

This fine place is now the property and residence of Sir William jCtith Murray, Bart., 
son of the late Sir Patrick. He is an amateur artist of great ^enthusiasm and acquire- 
ment, and the author of a series of outline Sketches of Scottish Scenery, in which are 
included views of many remote and not easily accessible places in the Hebrides and else- 
where, of which no other engravings have been published. 


LOCH TURIT. 

Thb present plate represents the wild, and, till latdy, almost ijiaccessible glen, amount 
the hills of Auchtertyre,* alluded to in the preceding a:lrticie. A triml incident which 
occurred when the poet visited this scene-**— the storting of some water-fowl fi^m the lonely 
tani--^ve rise to his fine burst of benevolent feeling : 
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** Why, n Uaimti of th# ttko; 

POr iM 7 onr%iitVy ha.uot fnnilcof 
ToU ^ 

ny iiiwMAc«,th«i> 70a tyf 
Wii^^«Caii> youy «0elil joyi» 

C^iiniqidsi t#y^ 

Katore'a glAi to, all aro fiwot ' 

Peaoeftil Icoop yoor dinpUog wavo, 

Bmy food, or wanton lave 1 
^ Or bFAeatti tho thaltortiig rock. 

Bldo the tiu^Sfiiig blQow't shock 

*<CoatciAaB, bluahin^ for our raeo 
Soon, too toon, your foart 1 traco* ^ 

If an, your proud uaurping foe, ' 

Would be lord of all below t 
PlumeB falmself in Freedom’l pride. 

Tyrant stem to all beside, ^ 

** The eagle, from the cliffy brow, 

Marking yon his prey below. 

In his breast no |dty dwells, 

Strang necessity compels. 

But, man, to whom alone is giv’n 
A ray direct fknm pitying Heav'n, 

Glories in his heart bninaae— 

And creatures for hit fdessure slain. 

** Itt theoe aavage, Uquld plaint ^ 

0 Only known to wandir'iig swains, 

Where the mossy rielet ftrays, 

Par from human hani^taand ways ; . 

All on Katnro you de^flhi 
And mo's poor season peaceful spend, 

** Or, If man's superior miglit, 

Dam tnrado your natlTe rigbd. 

On llte lofty ether borne, ^ 

Man with all KUpow'rs yon scorn; * 

Swiftly seric, on clanging wings* 

Other lakes ttbhef epilngs; 

And tlie foe yon cannot tnare. 

Scorn at least to be ids slave. " 

» 

Our hBs well enpressed the featurea of this savage wilderness, — ^the steep-down hills, 
filleted with mist — ^the stripe of plain, dotted with a few sheep — and' the solitary lake, 
with its aeqessory rill exemplifying the usual law of curvature in 'dischargiiig its waters 
through a piece of level ground. * 


EU.PHEMIA MURRAY, , 

JDhs Ph^e^ of B^s's d^iybtful s<^gio the old tune of was she.^-* 

•• Sy AndhtWtf^ grows thaalk, . 

On Varrow banks the Mrkon Smw ; ' 

I Bnt PlaMn'tfW n bonnier loW ' </ '■ 

Thnn'iiibhe^Viiyowt^ ' 
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" Uw look! were like the flower iu May* 

Her mUle wan like a eunkmer mom ; 

She tripped by tbe banks of Itaroe 
As Uf ht‘s a bird upon a tbora. 

* 

** Her borade face it was as 
As ony lamb upon fft» lee ; 
ihe evening's aim was ne'er sae sweet 
As was the bUak o* Phemia'a ee/’ Ac. 

> 

As elsewhere mentioned, Burns became acquainted with this lady during a short resi- 
dence at Auchtertyre, in the summer or autumn of 1787. She was the only daughter of 
Mungo Murray, Esq., of Lintrose in the county of Perth, and Cecilia Lyon of Brigton; 
the Murrays of Lintrose being cadets of the Murrays of Auchtertyre (see Douglas’s 
Baronage), while the Lyons of Brigton are descended from the Hon. Frederick Lyon, 
third son of Patrick, ninth Lord Glammis and first Earl of Kinghom. 

In the bloom of youth and beauty (being now only eighteen), Miss Murray had obtained* 
the appellation of the “Flower of Strathmore” Her father was first cousin to Sir William 
Murray* of Auchtertyre, and she frequently, about this period, resided in the house of 
the latter gentleman, with whom she was a great favourite. Miss Murray’s countenance 
was of a pale and innocent cast, and her friends generally considered the verse beginning 

** Her bonnie face it wa» as meek," Ac. 

as very expressive of her appearance and style of bdauty. She was married, August 2, 
1794, to the late David Smythe, Esq., of Methven, one of the judges of the Court of 
Session in Scotland, by whom she had several children. 


KENMORE, AND TAYMOUTH pASTLE. 

» 

Taymoitth Castle, the seat of the Marquis of Breadalbane, is one of those places which 
the revenue arising from princely possessions allow^ to be fdrmed, in two or three in- 
stances, out of the natural magnificence of the Scottish Highlands. The proprietor of 
this house is the owner of lands stretching nearly a. hundred miles to the westward, where 
they we bounded only by the Atlantic Ocean. He is the chief cadet of the great femily of 
riawiphnllj which for several centuries possessed almost unbounded power in the western 
districts of Heotland, to the north of the Gyde. The castle is situated in a beautiful 
valley in Perthshire, at the eastern extremity of Loch Tay, the waters of which here 
begin to form the river of the same' name. In the accompanying drawing, besides the 
honse, and its splendid pf^rk, the eye catches the little village of Kenmore and its bridge 
over the young Tay— —the lake, and the range of. hills bounding it to the porth-west, in- 


k Be wba tko fbtHwr of Wr fSeotye HUmtyt tormerly Secretwy tor the Colemiea, aafl feveral tlmoa M.P. tar PorthaliiTe. * ^ j 
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••eluding the grand hill of Ben Lawers. Bums, who visited the scene, August 29, 1787 
thus described it impromptu: — 

“ Tlie outfltr^rrhinfT lake, enj^O' oin<*d *mnnir the Mil*, 

Tlie eye with wonder and amacement ftlU ; 

Tile Tay, mennd'xiugr iweet in infant pride ; 

The palare riainf^ by his verdant side ; 

The Vpwna, wood-fringed, in nature's native tn^te, 

The hillocke dropt in nature's careless haste ; 

The arches striding o'er the new-born stream. 

The villagi glittering in the noontide beam ‘ 

♦ 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that Taymouth and Kenmore form a capital point in 
the tour of the Highlands, and are annually visited by multitudes. 

The accompanying picture is taken from what is called the Tutorfort^ on the front of the 
l^ill to the south-east of the house ; the foreground represents the celebration of some day of 
national or local importance. The front of tho house is partly towards the spectator. It 
consists of a large modem quadrangular pile, with turrets at the corners, and terminating 
in an airy central pavilion. To the west, projects the remains of the former mansion, a 
strong tower Ifuilt in the reign of James VI.; while to tho east extends a range of out- 
houses and offices. The Tay passes behind the house, towards Aberfeldy and Dunkeld, 
skirted on each side by magnificent woods. Amongst these there is an avenue of limes 
extending to a mile, which is said to*convey to most minds the impression of some more 
than usually august Gothic cathedral. 

The Breadalbano family is descended from Sir Colii^ Oaihpbell of Glenorchy, a younger 
son of the first ennobled^^erson of the house of Campbell: he was one of the knights of 
Rhodes, subsequently designated of Malta., The fourth in descent from this warrior, also 
named Sir Colin Campbell of Glenorchy, built the original house just alluded to, the 
name of which was till a recent period BaUoch^ that is healoch^ \ mouth or gap, expressive 
of the situation of mansion at the opening of the valley of the Tay. Some one signi- 
fying surprise to Sir Colim^that he should have built his house on the very verge of his 
extensive property, ho* slyly answered, ‘‘ We’ll brizz yont,” (press onward,) a promise 
which his successors have^jn some degree fulfilled. In 1681, Sir John Campbell of Glen- 
orchy, was raised to the peerage by the title of Earl of Breadalbane. He had married, in 
1657, Lady Mary Rich, daughter o^the Earl of Holland, the celebrated founder of Hol- 
land House, at Kensin^on. This young lady, having a fortune of ten thousand pounds, 
was esteemed one of the most desirable matches of her time. When Sir John Campbell, 
out of innumerable suitors, succeeded in gaining her land, he retired with her to his 
Perthshire fastness in a truly primitive fashion. Upon one of the two Highland ponies 
which he had taken with him to London, he himself mounted, with his bride behind him: 
upon the other he disposed his ten thousand pounds; which was all in gold, and at each 
side of that precious horse-load he disposed a fiill-armed Highland gilly, who ran beside it 
as a guard. The strange cavalcade arrived safe in all Us parts at Balloch ; and a small 
« rc^m used to be shown in t^at old castle, which, for some time, fb^ed at once the par- 
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lour and bed-room of the happy pair. This gentleman possessed great natural talents,^' 
which, with his rank and fortune, gave him cox^iderable political importance. Jt was to 
him, after the rebellion of Viscount Dundee against the revolution settlement, that the 
ministers of King William entrusted the sufti of twenty thousand ^pour^ds for the purpose 
of purchasing the peace of the disaffected Highland chiefs. His answer, when afterwards 
called upon for an account of the disposal of the money, is yet roinember'id: “Gentlemen — 
the money is spent, the Highlands are at peace, and that is the only way of accourii;ing 
among friends,” In 1716, when advanced to his eightly-first year, he was described by 
Mackay, a government spy, in these words — he has the gravity \)f a Spaniard, is as cun- 
ning as a fox, wise as a serpent, and slippery as an eel.” The late John, fourth Earl of 
Breadalbane, was created a British marquis at the coronation of William IV., in 1831. 

The interior of Taymouth castle is remarkable for a line picture gallery. Of the poiv 
traits of Jamieson, an eminent Scottish artist, of the reigns of James VI. and Oiarles I., 
'the largest collection in existence is to be found here. There arc also two beautiful Van- 
dykes — ^tho Earl of Holland and his brother, father and uncle of the lady above mentioned. 
Among the other pictures, a few pieces by Guercino and Annibal Caracci, are the most 
remarkable. 


BURNS’S C.OTTAGE, 

EXTERIOR. 

The scene of the poet's birth was, as is generally known, a cottage about two miles from 
Ayr, on the road from that ancient burgh to Maybole, and at 4 little distance from Allo- 
way Kirk and tho “ Auld Brig o'* Boon,” From the information of Gilbert, Bums, Dr 
Currie gave the following account of the first setllepfient o6 the poet's father upon the 
place. It was while in tho service of Mr Crawford dfJDoonsido, that William Burnes (so 
he spelt his name,) “ being desirous of settling in lifo, took a perpetual lease of seven acres 
of land from Dr Campbell, physician in Ayr, with the view of commencing nursery-man 
and public gardener, and, having built a house upon it with his own hands, he married, in 
December 1757, Agnes Brown, the mother of our poet. Before William Burnes had made 
much progress in preparing his nursery, he was withdrawn from that unc(|irtaking by Mr 
Ferguson, who purchased tho estate of Doonholm, in the immediate neighbourhood, ^and 
engaged him as his gardener and overseer ; and this was his situation when our poet was 
born. Though in the service of Mr Ferguson, ho lived in his own house, his wife man- 
aging her family and little dairy, which consisted of two, sometimes of three milch cows ; 
and this state of unambitious content continued till tho year 1766.” * ^ 
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•® In this humble cottage, which, from its humble materials, w^as familiarly recognized in 
the district under the name of the Clay Bigging^ Bobert Bums was bom on tlie 25th of 
January, 1769. It consisted of two apartments, that towards the south being the kitchen 
and usual residence of the family, while the dther was a superior kind of room, such as is 
usually called in Scotland a Bpence or bertrend^ with what was then a rare accommodation 
in such places, a fire-place containing a grate:— 

^ ** Ben I* the spmfe, rig'ht ppiuivulit*. 

* 1 gw&d to reitt** 

The Vwion. 

. « 

It was in the former of the two apartments that the poet was born. A view of its in- 
terior accom{ft,nies the present print, and will give all further information that is desir- 
able, respecting the appearance of the place. 

Two anecdotes, which would be trifling if they bore reference to a loss distinguished per- 
son, but respecting Burns cannot be listened to without some degree of interest, have been 
related. One bears that, when the mother of the poet felt her time approaching, the 
father took horse, and set out, through the darkness of a stormy January night, for Ayr, 
in order to bring the necessary female attendant. When he approached a rivulet which 
crosses the road, and w'hich was not then provided with a bridge, he found it so deep in 
flood, that a wayfaring fenule sat on* the ^ other side, unable to make her way across on 
foot. Notwithstanding his haste, ho listened to the prayer of this poor woman, and con- 
veyed her through the stream on his horse. When he returned with the woman of skill 
from Ayr, he found that^tho gipsey, as she proved to be, had made good her quarters be- 
side his cottage fireside, where she was waiting anxiously for the happy hour of Agnes 
Burns. It is said that, on the child being placed in licr lap, she inspected his palm, after 
the manner of her p^>fession, andmiade the predictions which the poet himself has embo- 
died* in a wWrasical scfhg, not printed in most collections of his works: — 

•• 

Tlif gonlp iMM'kit In his loof, 

arha wIm lives will see the proof, 

This waly boy wilt1)e nae roof; 

• 1 tliink v^'e’ll ra’ him 

** He'll hae ladsfortunes great ami sina*. * 

But aye a hmrt aboon them a' ; 

He'll a credit till us a'— 

We'U a* be proud o' llobin. 

But shre as tliree tiroes three mak idup. 

1 see by ilka siwre and line, 

This chap will dearly like onr kin* 

So li>esE« me on tliee, RfdHU." 

\Uule the reader must be left to give this story any degree of credit to which he may 
think it entitled, the other can be presented upon such authority as renders doubt impossible. 
Dr Currie had heard a report that the poet was bom in the midit of a storm, which blew 
down a part of^the house, and, liinting at this rumour in a letter to Gilbert Burns, ho 
<;ec*eived an answer of which the following is a part : — When my father built his ‘clay 
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^*SS***j' two stone-jambs, as they are called, and a lintel, carrying up a chimney 

in his clay-gable. The consequence was, that as the gable subsided^ the jambs, remain- 
ing firm, threw it off its centre ; and one very stormy morning, wlien my brother was 
nine or ten days old, a little before day-light, part of the gablo fell out,^and the rest ap- 
peared so shattered, that my mother, with the young poet, had to bo carried through the 
storm to a neighbour’s house, where they remained a weeS till their own dwelling was 
adjusted.” ^ 

- When the father of Bums removed to Lochlea, he sofd his leasehold of the New Gar- 
dens, as his grounds were called, and of the Clay Bigging^ to the corporation of shoemakers 
in Ayr, to whom they still belong. For the last thirty-seven years, the prepay has been 
leased, at the rent of ^33. per annum, by a person named Gowdie, formerly a miller, and 
who has some recollections of Burns. Gowdio occupies the cottage as an ale-house, and'* 
his tidy spouse keeps it in a state of the most laudable cleanness. In the accompanying 
print of the interior of the kitchen, the honest pair are represented as sitting at their twat 
hours^ or lunch. The house is, as may well be supposed, irt no want of custom, A corre- 
spondent had the curiosity to reckon up the number of names of strangers^inserted in its 
album, during one month — September 1838 — and found it to bo three hundred and fifty. 
The accommodations have been extended since the poet’s time, by the addition of a second 
cottage at the south gablo, and by a bani at the opposite extremity ; from which build- 
ings it will be readily distinguished, in the print, by the sign hoards which Gowdie has 
erected on the respective sides of the door. It is not unworthy of notice, that the thatched 
cottage opposite was that in w^hich Murdoch taught his little school, when attejjded by 
Robert and Gilbert Bums. 


BURNS’S COTT^GEy. 

INTERIOR., 

The subject of this print has been described in tlie preceding article : it is the interior 
of the kitchen or inferior apartment of the clay cottage in which Burns first sa\y the light. 
The artist has so chosen his position; as to render very conspicuous a recess in the 
angle of the apartment, containing a bed, Ths bed in which the poet was bom, stood here. 
According to the narrative of Mrs Gowdie, it was a square wooden convenioncy, of tlie 
fashion still prevalent in Scottish cottages. In the course of tiifie, it found its way to 
Brownhill Inn, in Dumfriesshire — ^probably through the connection of Burns with that 
district, and the sale of his property at Ellisland. When the furniture of the inn was 
on one occasion disposdfl of by roup, Bums’s bed went for a tHfle to the stable-boy ; b it • 
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afterwards its value as a curiosity became appreciated, and the happy purchaser obtained 
twenty guineas for it. 


' ^MOSSGIEL. 

The various letters of Mr Gilbert Bums to Dr Currie inform us that he and his brother 
took the farm of Mossgiel about the time when the affairs of their father were approaching 
the crisis o^ bankruptcy; that they entered upon the possession of it at Martinmas 1783 
^(some months before the death of their father); and that it consisted of 118 acres, at a 
rent of «&90, and was stocked by the individual savings of the whole family, being a joint 
concern amongst them. The Earl of Loudoun was the proprietor; but the family ot 
William Bums took the farm on a sub-lease from Mr Gavin Hamilton of Mauchline, who 
had attemptdtl to cultivate it as a means of healthy recreation from the labours of his pro- 
fession, and had built a rather superior house upon it, in which ho designed partly to live. 
Mossgiel (originally Mossgavel) lies on the summit of a swelling piece of ground, some- 
what more than a mile from. Mauchline, and upon the road from that village to Kilmar- 
nock. It not only is thus exposed to blasts, but has a cold wet till beneath it, so that 
ungenial weather is particularly unfavourable to its crops. From •these causes, the first 
four seasons of the ten£y;icy of the Burns family were unprofitable, and occasioned the loss 
of a considerable part of their original sto^k. ^Though the bard of Goila laboured upon it 
with untiring zeal, and was restricted (as was his brother) to a personal expenditure of 
only seven {bounds ^ year, it is well known that the summer of 1786 found him a penni- 
less and*hdpeless mSn. Gilbert, nevertheless, when relieved from immediate difficulties 
by part of the unexpect€4 profits of his brother's poems, continued upon the farm for ten 
or twelve years more, ^hen he removed to Dinning in Dumfriesshire, a farm belonging to 
Sir G. S. Menteath of Olosebura. 

The farm-steading of Mossgiel Ts,* by reason of its elevated situation, conspicuous from 
a great distance around.^ It is cloi^ly surrounded by a very tall hedge and some well- 
grown trees, the original purpose of which has evidently been to afford shelter, but which 
now confer ornament. The buildings have al^uadrangular arrangement, with the manure- 
heap in t\ii centre,, much after the style of Glaud's steading in the Gentle Bh^herd: 

*• A mug thark houf before the door a green ; 
llniu on the midden, docks in dubs are seen ; 

s On this side stands a bant, on that a byre ; 

A peat-stodc joins, and forms a rural square—*' 

except that the Tarieos offices are of snljstantial masonry, and not thatched. A lane near 
by is said to l^ve been a favourite walk of the poet : the field in which he turned up tAe 
*. luouse's nest with the plou^ is pointed out ; and a tree is shown, ‘underneath which he 
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loved to recline. The family accommodations of the fanner are contained in a building of 
the appearance of a cottage, containing only a kitchen and room — Scottice^ a butt anJ^* 
ben — besides perhaps some garrets. The room, Or spencc, though in all respects very 
humble, and partly occupied by fixed beds, does not appear uncomfortable. All observa- 
tion, however, is absorbed in the visiter’s reflections, that, within these, four walls, warmed 
at this little fire-place, and lighted by this single little window, lived one of the most ex- > 
traordinary men ever born iu a rustic situation; and hero* perhaps, wntte some of the most 
celebrated poems of modern times. The place has one touching recollection aboVe all 
others — that it is the scene described in the opening of The Vidmu 


•• whaii the day had clos'd his c'p, 

Fnr i' the west. 

Bon i' tho bpence, rig-ht |>pn»'tvclie, 

1 giied to rest. 

“ Tlicns lanoly. by tho inplp-chock, 

1 sat aiiil cy'il the spewing rock, 

'J hat fill'd \vi‘ honst-provokiug smcck. 

The aiild clay biggiu ; 
All' heard the restloiss raltoiis squeak 

Abuut the lignin. 

“ All in this niottie. misty clime, 

I backward mus’d on w‘a«ted time, 

How 1 had bpciit my youthlu’ prime, 

An* do|jie ime.thin;^, 
But stri.'igiii blethers up in rhvnie. 

For fools to hiug. 


“ When click ! the string the snwk did draw ; 

And jec : the door ^ed to the wa’ 6k c. 

Tins ppence, however, must liave been splendour itself to tlie apartment in which Bums 
usually slept during his residence at Mossgiel. It can n^ever bo learned without sensations of 
pity and wonder inexpressible, that this great jfhd ill-ro(|uited genius^roto mapy /)f thopo ad- \ 
mirable poems which constituted his first publication in tho atable-loft or garret of this humble 
Ayrshire farm. This loft — probably a narrow angular sj)ac? in which it was impossible 
to stand upright — constituted the bed-room of Roberta Burns. He occupied it in conjunc-* 
tioTi with the driver of liis plough-horses, a stripling«fianied John Blane, who survived in 
1837 to detail these circumstances to tho present writer. It contained one bed, and the 
only other piece of furniture was a small deal-table, *in which there was a drawer. On this 
table, during tho*hours of night, Burns committed to paper, and corrected, the versos ho 
had composed during his day’s labours. They were stored in the little draw^ — ^the poems 
that have*8ince gone over the whole earth, and entered all hearts. The critical anxiety of 
the author of these stable-born strains to have them brought into the highest degree of 
verbal and musical polish was extreme. Blane, being a good reader, and, any how, having 
a different mind and v^ico, w^as often kept awake or roused from slumber by Bums, that 
he might con over the poems, verse by verse, and line by line, so as to epable the poet to 
detect weaknesses of expression, or defects in euphony. These particulars may well uive 
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some surprise to those who have been accustomed to regard Bums as only a clever peasant, 
‘ Siting almost at random, and have not yet opened their eyes to the fact that he was an 
intellectual phenomenon, such as do not perhaps occur once in a hundred years, but, when 
they do occur, go resi^tlessly on to their bright destiny, whether their bodies at first 
reside in elegant or in a wool-stapler‘'s shop, or in a stable-loft like that of Mossgicl. 

There is a particular passage of the poet^s subsequent life, which gives no small additional 
interest to this hofnely farm-steading* When he left it in November 1786, to proceed to 
Ed&iburgh, he was known to a certain extent as a poet, but was steeped in poverty to the 
lips, and the doom of a degrading exile was not yet removed from him. His talents, 
though' acknowledged iJy a few educated persons in his native province, were as yet un- 
stamped witl^the approbation of the great dispensers of fame in the capital. The journey 
which he was undertaking, a far and toilsome one, though cheered by some rays of hope, 
was, m consequence of sheer poverty, to bo performed on foot. But, on the 8th of June, 
in the ensuing year, he returned to Mossgiel, the admired of all his countrymen, enriched, 
comparatively speaking, by their patronage, and habited and mounted in a stylo befitting his 
new condition and prospects. The delight which his re-appearance on this occasion gave 
to a family who, had never ceased to love him, notwithstanding all his follies, — the image, 
in particular of his mother, receiving him at the door, as we are told by Mr Cunningham, 
with the laconic language of the full heart, “ Oh, Bobert !*” — are certainly among the most 
pleasing things in the poet^s history — and these belong to Mossgiel. 


T|IE CRaSS OF KILMARNOCK. 

In former times, every royal burgh and burgh of barony, was distinguished by what 
was called a mcirhet-cross — Usually an ornamented pillar raised on a small pedestal — and 
this was always pitched in the mosPt conspicuous and important part of the town. Of late 
years, most such structures*have baeq removed ; but the place where any one stood in- 
variably continues, nevertheless, to be recognised by the appellation of ‘‘TheCross.*^ The pre- 
sent view represents the Cross of Kifinamqck in this sense— namely a central spot where 
the 'market-erbss formerly stood. The spebtatoi’^ looks southward, along«a handsome street 
through whif h proceeds the road to Ayr. By an uncommon good fortune, most of the places 
which a stranger would be apt to enquire for in Kilmarnock, on account of th^eir connec- 
tion with Bums, ootne within this view. A conspicuous shop, facing the spectator, on 
the teft-hand side of the opening of the street above mentioned, and now occupied by Mr 
Crawford, bookseller, was formerly in the possession of Mr John^ Wilson, bookseller and 
printer; and tlj^ere did Mr Wilson, in «Iuly, 1786, publish the first edition of the im- 
:mort$d works of the Ayi^re poet. The office in which the poems were printed, is in a 
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lane to the loft ; and it is said that Burns corrected his proofs in the uppermost floor ^ 
the house next adjacent to Wilson’s shop in the same direction — ^probably the residence 
of some friend. It is scarcely necessary to remind the reader that he waggishly lam- 
pooned his printer in the epitaph on Wee Johnny^ which the littlf^ man printed without 
knowing that he was the person meant. In a narrow street to the right, a church and 
steeple are conspicuous. This is the Laigh Sirky the local subject of the poem entitled 
the Ordination : — * 


“ Svi'ith the liiUgh Kirk, ane and a^ 

And there t^e up your stationa." 

» 

To the right of the opening of this street, we have the shop of Mr Thomas Samson, nur- 
sery and seeds-man, the subject of another of the early poems of Bums. Th® reader may 
be surprised to trace the name on a sign-board expressed in the engraving. This, he must 
be informed, is no anachronism, as the renowned ‘‘ Tam” left a son, who carries on busi-* 
ness in the same place. It is not unworthy of notice, that the epitaph jocularly suggested 
by Burns at the end of his mock-elegy on Mr Samson, is actually engraved on his tomb- 
stone, in the church-yard of Kilmarnock. 


VIGNETTE. 

LINCLUDEN, THE POETS DREAM.. 


A PERUSAL of the separate article on Lincluden Church, and of the following extract 
from a letter furnished by our draughtsman, will sufficiejitly explain the meaning of this 
somewhat bold capriccio: * . • » 

(4 « « Perliaps vou will say the picture should describe jtsclf; but the subject is a 

dreamy and the best dreams on record have after all required interpretations, and these were 
sometimes supplied by the dreamers themselves; under* which high examples, as well as 
that memorable one afforded by the learned author cC the Spanish Armada, a historical 
tragedy, when he found it necessary to interpret wh^ Lord Burleigh meant by shaking 
his head, I take shelter, while I attempt to describe and interpret the Poet’s Dj-eam at 


Lincluden. * 

“The architecture which forms the back ground of the subject, is the ruined Und beauti- 
ful door-way and western window of the chapel at Lincluden abbey, neai* Dumfries, 
which I need not remind a devotee of Bums was one of his most favourite haunts. ^Its 
flattened arch, of extreme rarity in Gothic architecture, its beautifully designed sculptures, 
and its royal tomb, are^ell described by a recent tourist, * however heretical in 
his appreciation of its general effect ; which certainly is of a character different from 

- ♦ Dr Dlbdia. J 

• A ' ^ . 
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^that of New-abbey, with which he contrasts it, but yet, amid its green pastures, its quiet 
waters, and its graceful and fantastic ash trees, is of a style of picturesque beauty perfect 
in its kind. Hero, by the roofless tower, Hhe stem and stalwart ghaist’ of liberty appeared 
to the poet, and here,^s he has recorded iu^is version of ‘Ca’ the yowee,’ the fairies love 
to wander by the clear moonlight. I have supposed that the Bard has v^ed this beauti- 
ful seclusion, late on a summer night ; tliM he has lain down on one of^e verdant knolls 
before the ruin, and, whether from partaking too freely of tho hospitsjjity of the Lord of 
the abbey at Terregles, or that o^ the Laird of Carse, ‘deep read in old wines,’ I know 
not but he falls asleep, and immediately supposes his head to be pillowed on the lap of 
Ooila, the favourite muse of his youthful manhood, to whom, and to Boon’s immortal 
banks, though he now lived where ‘ Nith ran proudly to the sea,’ he was often transported 
both in sleeping and waking vision. In this situation ho is found by the king and queen 
of the fairies, who with their train of elves, spunkies, brownies, kelpies, mermaids, &c., 
come to hold a night of high revelry in their favourite domain. They immediately re- 
cognize him as the child of song, who had celebrated their race, and resolve to gratify him 
with a vision of some subjects worthy of being by him immortalised. As on another 
‘ mid-summer flight,’ a difference of opinion arises between the royal pair, in regard to the 
nature of the vision to be presented. The voice of the king is still for war, and he wishes 
to inspire tho poet to sing of high and noble deeds. The queen gives her voice for gentler 
and humbler themes; and the poet accordingly profits by the dispute,^ for, instead of one 
class of subjects, his soul is gladdened with a varied series of spectral tableaux, which go 
to fit him for excelling in all the walks of his art. 

“ Thd figures in armour behind tho advance^ banner, ‘auld Scotland’s Bluidy Lion,’ con- 
jured up by the fairy king, are Wallace, Bruce, Douglas and Randolph — characters, it may 
be presumed, in the intended drama, founded on a portion in the history of the great re- 
storer of Scottish Kberty, which Burns lohg nourished tho idea of writing, and which Sir 
Walter Scott regretted, and his countrymen may ever regret, he did not live to write. 
The tattered and mutijatod warrior beside them is the son of Mars of the Jolly Beggars, 
keeping watch over the kettle of the kirk and state, illustrating tho patriotic resolves 
which animated even the lowest of the people at the time of the threatened French in- 
vasion ; so felicitously brought out by Burns in the song of his old hero, who, beggar as 
he was, declared himself ready to turn out, and ‘ rattle on his stumps to the sound of tho 
drum.’ The figures on the other side q{ the picture are several rustic beauties — a ruling 
elder, a clergyman, Tara O’Shanter, and Souter Johnnie, the toil-v/om cottar, over whose 
head death shakes his sand-glass, while the spectre is repelled by Hornbook, who with ready 
art holds in his face a potion phial, containing probably that universal specific, the sal- 
alkali of midge tail clippings. The ol<j[ gentleman aloft, employed in the exercise of our 


serenely silent art, is Captain Grose, who was engaged in making drawings of Lincluden 
when he met the "poet at Friar’s Carse, jto which rencontre we are indebted for the tale of 


O’Shanter. The ^unco slight of caulk and keel’ .displayed by the military artist, has 
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arrested with surprise and dread a crow of witches, warlocks, and worricows, in their dlS3=>*. 
cent to join in the revelry below. * The harper in the centre is thoghaist of liberty, proper 
to this locality; and I presume it is needless to bo too minute in naming the more infernal 
minstrel with the bagpipes, who shows his ifnhallowed and ‘reesteft phiz** from behind the 
door- way ; or the somewhat too sHglitly draped lady who forms the apex of the pyramidal 
group in the unearthly galliard in the interior of the chapl. The fainios who are rifling 
the pockets of the sleeping bard, find one solitary coin there, indicating his poverty the 
toad in the foreground personates one of those criticls or biographers, whose blackened 
pages, throwing thoii* shadows before, sometimes while the poet lived, clouded his s(»rcnity. 
In the present instance, a friendly fairy shields liim from the venom of the reptile, and 
annoys it in turn by the application of a sprig of Scot(*h thistle ; the moral of which is, 
that the countrymen of tluj bard will not permit oven his frailties to bo further drawj; 
from their drcjad abode without administering the merited castigation. We are assured 
that through pov<Tty, n(glect, and detraction, the vision of his future fame never forsook 
him; and accordingly Jiis monument is seen in the bright, though far distance. The whole 
jhantasrna is lighted up from the fire of a fairy distillery, which may he at once taken as 
allusive to the professional occupation of the exciseman, and as showing tiro nature of that 
spell of power which has conjured up the vision; namely, the very potent ‘‘hut very natural 
jH’cromancy of the pulich-bo^vl.” * 

It is but justice to Mr TJill to add, tliat much of the expression, and particularly tho 
uational (jxprcission, of his sketch, lias vanished in the process of its transference to steel, 
notwithstanding the best skill of an excellent engraver, ^ 
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